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Some Notes on Home-Portraiture 
KATHERINE B. STANLEY 


OME-PORTRAITURE has always 

seemed to me to embody the highest 

form of photographic art. It is the 
least artificial. There is no false environment. 
There are no mechanical effects to stimulate an 
idealism which does not exist. There is no in- 
congruity in the setting. The atmosphere is 
genuine. 

To attain its highest possibilities a portrait 
must be more than a perfect delineation of fea- 
tures — it must convey, in a pictorial way, the 
living personality. Success in doing this is 
largely dependent upon the atmosphere. Espe- 
cially is this true of children and of those upon 
whom has fallen the mantle of age. 

And because beyond the portals of the home 
children and old people are out of their natural 
sphere and instinctively feel this, it is in the 
home that the truest photographs of them are 
made. And the reason is simply that the fa- 
miliar home-surroundings create an atmosphere 
which never makes them feel ill at ease. The 
result is that in expression and pose they are 
perfectly natural. 

As day after day I enter new homes, an infi- 
nite variety of background is presented ; and 
this is important. It vastly simplifies the prob- 
lem of posing to avoid repetition in effect. 
Each house presents a new problem, often diffi- 
cult, but I find this thing very stimulating — the 
best possible insurance against getting into a 
rut in my work. 

The home-portrait is less a problem in light- 
ing than of putting the subject at perfect ease 
and timing the exposure to catch the desired 
expression. Especially is this true when work- 
ing with children. A child’s face is so mobile, 
the expressions so fleeting and varied, that suc- 
cess lies largely in the ability to read the face 
and to anticipate accurately the moment when 
the desired expression will appear. To study of 


this element I ascribe much of my success in 
home-portraiture of children. 





In the strange environment of a studio, a 
child is seldom or never wholly at ease, and 
therefore never quite natural. He is always 
conscious of being there for a purpose — to have 
a picture taken. The problem of the operator, 
then, becomes one of producing a natural, 
pleasing expression. 

At home, on the contrary, amid familiar 
surroundings, perhaps in the midst of his toys, 
the child is seldom other than natural, and the 
task of the artist becomes one of selection of 
pose and mood. 

From my own experience, I have found the 
first requisites to be an understanding of the 
heart of a child and a natural sympathy with 
the workings of the child-mind. My first effort 
is to *‘ get acquainted.” This accomplished, the 
battle is half won: I take an interest in their 
books and toys, play with them, endeavor to 
establish a common ground of intimacy, get 
them to feel that it is all a game — that taking 
pictures is fun in which they are having a share. 
Once they catch the spirit of it, the posing is 
not difficult. They feel that they are really 
doing something, are having an important share 
in making the picture. Then often a mere word 
will bring the erpression I seek. 

In working with old people the problem is 
not so complex. The face is not so mobile. 
The expressions are not so varied and fleeting. 
But here, too, success is largely dependent upon 
an understanding of and sympathy with old age. 
I believe, however, that one who is successful 
with children will be equally successful with 
old people, for they are but children of a larger 
growth. I always enjoy working with them, 
for pose and expression are easier held by them 
and there is much less need of hurry and 
alertness on the part of the operator. 

My equipment is a 5.x 7 plate-camera with 
an F/6.3 anastigmat. This, with plenty of 
plates, is all that I ever take with me; for I 
need no other accessories, save such as may be 
159 
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KATHERINE B. STANLEY 


found in every home. I never take less than a 
dozen plates with me, and frequently use all. 
The expense is inconsiderable with this size 
plate, and is not worth considering, compared 
with the possible results. 

I employ no artificial aids to secure lighting- 
effects, beyond some sheets, which the lady of 
the house always gladly supplies. These, thrown 
loosely on the floor, or over an article of furni- 
ture, whenever I require reflected light, are all 
that I need to get my lighting-effects. When I 
began, I used sometimes to soften the direct 
light by the use of cheesecloth over the win- 
dows, but long ago I gave this up as wholly 


needless. If the day is bright and the sun 


pours directly into a room, I simply seek another 
room where the light is more diffused. 

My lens is of medium-short focus, 8 inches. 
Often it is very desirable to show considerable of 









the surroundings, and with too long-focus a lens 
this is impossible. I use the lens wide open, as a 
rule, with an exposure of 145 to % second, ac- 
cording to the light and subject. By watching 
the subject and anticipating the next move, one 
can usually get time enough, even with an active 
child. A case in point is one of a year-old boy 
throwing a ball. The negative is perfect, with 
no trace of movement, yet the exposure was 
To those watching there was no ap- 
preciable pause in the movement of the arm from 
the picking up of the ball to the instant it left 
the hand on the completion of the throw; yet 
actually there was a pause when the hand at- 
tained its highest point and before the forward 
movement began. And that is the point at which 
the exposure was made. 

I use tank development altogether and seldom 
intensify or reduce a negative. The perfect 
161 
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print rather than the perfect negative is the real 
object to be attained. Time is too valuable to 
waste over an imperfect negative when the im- 
perfections can be eliminated in the print. It 
sometimes seems to me that the printing is an 
art in itself and in the finished result is second- 
ary only to the primary essential of artistic com- 
position. 

As I have said, I use tank-development alto- 
gether, and in doing this I do not trust wholly 
to the time given with the formula. I leave 
negatives in the tank for the length of time 
given, according to the temperature of the devel- 
oper; and then examine one or two of them by 
the ruby light. If I find them thin or flat, I 
return them to the developer for ten or fifteen 
minutes longer. I find that the average plate 
exposed in the house will stand more time in 
development than those exposed out doors. 


Highlights are much more quickly and easily 
reduced by the right choice of papers and careful 
tissuing than by laborious work on the negative. 
A thorough knowledge of printing-papers, their 
characteristics, adaptability and limitations ; the 
judgment which enables one instinctively to 
recognize the printing-qualities of a negative ; 
the paper best adapted to it, and complete 
mastery of the simple art of printing through 
tissue, will produce results that will satisfy the 
most critical, though the negative itself be faulty. 

In using tissue-paper, I cover the printing- 
frame with the negative in it, and holding it up 
to the light, cut away the tissue over the strong 
highlights. I then paste another tissue over the 
first, and on this, using crayon-sauce, I stump in 
the dark shadows until, by looking through the 
negative, I see that the lights and shadows pre- 
sent an even tone. 
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Successful Speed-Work 





Cc. H. CLAUDY 


UST why the use of a fast lens and a focal- 
plane shutter should cause so many people 
so much trouble the present scribe is un- 

able to understand. Why this particular equip- 
ment should be, inherently, any more difficult to 
master than a slower lens and the ordinary 
shutter is a mystery, unless the difficulty comes 
from a previous familiarity with the ordinary 
outfit, and a mental attempt to fit the old stand- 
ards to the new conditions. 

In taking up the fast equipment, whether you 
are to do real speed-work, or simply employ 
speed-tools for the easier and better accom- 
plishment of ordinary photographic work, the 
first thing you have to learn, after the mere 
mechanical handling of the instrument — how 
to operate button, slit, tension, ete. — is that the 
question of exposure is ten times as simple as it 
ever was before. With the usual lens, the 
diaphragm-shutter, and all the time you want in 
which to get ready for a picture, your argument 
with yourself on “what time shall I give?” 
usually runs something like this: 

“ Let’s see. This is a landscape, with mod- 
erate contrasts. It is fairly open. Last week 
I made one like this and gave one half of a 
second at F/32. But that was in bright sun- 
light near noon. This is hazy and in the after- 
noon. Allowing double the time for difference 
in the kind of day, and another double for the 
difference in time of day, I should give two 
seconds. But the wind is blowing and the trees 
are moving. I can’t give more than a fourth of 
a second. So I must open up my diaphragm. 
I want to give eight times less exposure. F/32 
is equal to U.S. 64. Eight into sixty-four goes 
eight times—I must open my diaphragm to 
U.S. 8, which is equivalent to F/11. But I 
mustn’t forget that I’m using a fast plate to-day, 
whereas I was using a non-halation before. This 
plate is very nearly fifty per cent faster. Ill 
make it a fifth of a second.” 

But with the speed-equipment the argument 
is much simpler. It is merely a question of the 
speed of the object being photographed and the 
distance of that object from the plate. These 
two factors, taken into consideration with the 
focal-length of the lens, determine the exposure, 
regardless of light, plate, size of stop or time of 
day, provided the desired end is some kind of a 
photograph showing all motion stopped. 

The actual motion of an object cannot be 
considered, because the distance of the actual 





motion from the camera makes the motion of 
the image across the plate different. Thus, a 
man walking four miles an hour ten feet from 
the lens and a man running eight miles an hour 
twenty feet from the lens both produce an image 
having the same speed on and across the plate. 
The same exposure which will stop the motion 
of one will stop the motion of the other. In the 
same way, a man running eight miles an hour 
towards the lens at an angle of sixty degrees 
and one walking four miles an hour at right 
angles to the plate — both men being the same 
distance from the lens — throw images moving 
at the same speed across the plate. The same 
exposure will stop motion in each case. 

The focal-length of the objective needs special 
consideration if you are using two — one a long 
and one a short. The exposure which will stop 
motion with a short-focus lens won’t stop the 
same motion using a long-focus lens, the distance 
of camera from object in motion being the 
same. Thus, a six-inch lens makes an image 
half the size of a twelve-inch lens of any object, 
from the same view-point. Not only is the size 
of the object cut in half, but the degree of mo- 
tion is also divided by two. A six-foot man 
running nine miles an hour and photographed 
from a distance of thirty-six feet with a twelve- 
inch lens will appear on the plate two inches 
tall, and his image will travel across the plate at 
a speed of one fourth mile per hour, or twenty- 
two feet per minute. If the lens is a six-inch 
lens, his image will be one inch in height, and 
will travel across the plate at a speed of eleven 
feet per minute. 

Twenty-two feet per minute is four and four 
tenths inches per second. 

To get this moving man sharp, admitting that 
a movement of one one-hundredth of an inch is 
permissible, we require an exposure of one four 
hundred and fortieth of a second to stop the 
motion. 

With the six-inch lens, under the same condi- 
tions, we require but half as much exposure, or 
one two hundred and twentieth of a second 
exposure. 

As a matter of fact, a much greater allowance 
than the one hundredth part of an inch is per- 
missible in such photographs; the entire figure 
may move atwentieth of an inch without appar- 
ent blur, so that these exposures, which are here 
diagrammatic only, could be reduced by dividing 
by five, making that necessary for the twelve- 
165 
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inch lens one eighty-eighth of a second, and for 
the six-inch lens, one forty-fourth of a second. 

The size of aperture you use must be governed 
by the speed of your exposure and the light. 
Thus, you would not use a lens working at 
F/4.5 in bright sunlight at noon and give an 
exposure of only one fortieth of a second, unless 
you wanted to overtime. The diaphragm 
would have to be cut down. But in speed-work 
it is always desirable to use as small an aper- 
ture as is convenient, because the large apertures 
have so little depth that the moving object, 
sharp because in focus and stopped of all motion, 
is usually silhouetted against a blur of back- 
ground. While such a blur is_ oceasionally 
pictorial, it is seldom of service in record-work. 
The runner crossing the tape against a blurred 
mass is not nearly so impressive as he who is 
shown against a background of cheering specta- 
tors and waving hats. 

The greater the focal-length of lens, the less 
the depth of focus for any given aperture. Con- 
sequently, the more necessary to cut down the 
stop wherever a distinct background is desired. 
It is these two things, the increased speed of 
exposure necessary and the smaller stop required 
for equal distinctness of background, which are 
the greatest arguments in favor of a lens of 
moderate or short focus for speed-work, as 
opposed to a lens of medium or long focus. By 
the same token, the smaller or medium-sized 
speed-camera is more productive than the large, 
and can do work in lights for which the large 
one is unfit. 

Again, the very small or pocket-camera, fitted 
with a focal-plane shutter, can use a much 
slower lens and produce results which require a 
much faster lens in the larger cameras. This 
apparently revolutionary statement is not as con- 
tradictory as it seems at first glance, as a little 
reflection will show. For instance, let us con- 
sider a lens of four-inch focus working at F/6.3, 
and compare it with a twelve-inch lens working 
at F/4.5. The two lenses have speeds which 
bear to each other the relation of 20 to 39, 
approximately. That is, the F/4.5 lens is 
almost twice as fast as the F/6.3 lens. 

But the long-focus lens, making an image 
three times the size of that formed by the short- 
focus lens, requires an exposure one third the 
duration of that which is effective with the small 
lens in stopping the motion. If the long-focus 
lens needs a hundredth of a second to do work 
which the small focus lens can do equally well 
with a thirty-third of a second, then it would 
need to be three times as fast to be as effective. 
But it is only twice as fast. Hence, the smaller 








lens can operate in lights which the larger lens 
could not negotiate; by the same token, in the 
same light, it could stop motion, with a thou- 
sandth of a second, which the larger lens would 
need a three-thousandth to control, and there is 
no shutter giving a three-thousandth of a second 
exposure, nor any plate that would yield much 
of an image if there were such a shutter. 

This is no argument against the long-focus 
lens. It is merely an attempt to demonstrate 
why, for speed-work and for the stopping of 
fast motion in poor lights, a small camera and a 
short-focus lens are preferable to a large camera 
and a long-focus lens. 

Learning the proper exposure for any given 
speed of motion of any kind of moving object at 
different distances from the camera and with the 
line of motion at different angles with the plate, is 
entirely a matter of experience. There are plenty 
of tables published which inform you that an 
object of such and such speed at such and such 
distance from a camera equipped with a lens of 
such and such focus and held at such and such 
angle to the line of motion, needs such and such 
an exposure. 

They are all very well in their place. Study 
of them will indicate to the beginner at about 
what place on his speed-scale he had better 
make a start. But practically, only experience 
will tell the tale. For instance, you will find 
the trotting-horse at fifty feet catalogued at dif- 
ferent angles with the plate and for different 
speeds and different focal-lengths of lenses. But 
a trotting horse is not one moving body; it is 
one moving body plus four legs, and the legs are 
sometimes going slower and sometimes faster 
than the whole horse. The flick of a horse’s 
hoof at the end of its stride requires a much 
shorter exposure than the whole horse needs, or 
the horse as a whole may be sharp and clear, 
and its foreleg may be a blur. 

You can “stop” an automobile and yet have 
motion in the wheels; you can stop the wheels, 
too, but you need faster shutter-speeds to do it. 
The railway train which defies you at one angle 
‘an be tucked away at another without trouble. 
The small boy with his bat and ball can’t be 
handled as can a small boy running; and you 
may find the quietly-grazing and slowly-moving 
sheep at close quarters has a most amazing 
‘apacity for swift motion, when you take it with 
a slow shutter-snap and neglect to figure that it 
is right on top of you and that its relative 
motion, or the speed of its image across the 
plate, is great because its image is so large. 

It is very possible that you may believe that, 
because you can stop swift motion with a fast 
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AN DER WORNITZ 


exposure, you need not trouble to hold your 
‘amera still. But consider a moment. You 
could not stop motion of a mile a second, with 
any apparatus you could devise. If you point 
your camera at something a mile away, and 
move your camera in a quarter circle, taking 
one second for that movement, the object has 
been flying past your lens at a speed greater 
than a mile a second! It is just as essential to 
hold the camera still, in making speed-photo- 
graphs, as it is in any other kind. It is care- 
lessness in this respect, and an attempt to 
“punch the lever through the box,’ which 
causes many a blur erroneously laid to too little 
shutter-speed. You don’t have to touch any 
release-lever hard to touch it quickly; but to 
snap the shutter on the instant that you want 
to, without any exercise of undue muscular 
force, takes practice. 

And there you are! Speed-work is simple, 
easy to understand. It is in some ways simpler 
than any other kind of photography ; but, be- 
‘ause it is different from any other kind of 
photography, has its own standards and rules — 








ALBERT HOCHHEIMER 


which are, in many cases, contrary to what you 
have learned before — in seeming if not in fact, 
it seems difficult. Yet it is not. The only man 
I ever knew who couldn’t take speed-pictures 
was so deficient in nervous reaction that he 
never tried to cross a street with a horse on the 
same square ; he knew he couldn’t think quickly 
enough to get out of the way in time. Of 
course, he never pressed a button in a camera 
until long after the moving object had gone by! 

But all others I have ever seen start have 
made some kind of a success at it. Some learn 
the simple art quickly, others slowly; a few 
never get beyond the primer stage. Those who 
try to understand the principles and perfect 
themselves in the practice before trying to do 
difficult speed-work, are those who succeed the 
quickest. To them, and to the others who 
would be like them, this story is offered with 
the full knowledge that it is anything but a com- 
plete revelation, but in the hope that it will at 
least lift some of the mists which occasionally 
befog the traveler in this, to many, new photo- 
graphic land. 
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A New Method of Tank-Development 


HAROLD BAKER 


ANK-DEVELOPMENT is growing in 
popularity, judging by the number of its 
advocates in the photographic press. 

After reading descriptions of several methods I 
decided to try it. At first I was very much 
pleased with my results with the diluted devel- 
oper, but further experience considerably modi- 
fied my views, especially when I had under-ex- 
posed plates to deal with. 

Of course, I may be told that there ought not 
to be such things as under-exposures in these 
days of exposure-meters, but when photographs 
of babies and fidgety people have to be taken in 
dull weather, under-exposures do unfortunately 
present themselves, and such plates developed 
ina tank with dilute developer are useless. The 
long time of development is a further disadvan- 
tage to the professional photographer, unless he 
develops at the end of the day, when he is not 
likely to be called away, and leave his plates too 
long in the tank. 

For a time therefore, I gave up the tank and 
went back to “ one-minute development ”’ as it is 
called. Then it occurred to me that the two 
methods might be combined, and I tried two 
tanks, and used the concentrated developer which 
I recommended for “ one-minute” in my article 
in Photographic Scraps of August 1909. 

The rack containing the plates was lowered 
into No. | tank, which contained developer made 
up according to the formula recommended for 
Ilford bromide paper, with slight modification : 
Bromide of potassium, 2 drams ; water, 100 ozs. ; 
Metol, 5 drams ; Hydroquinone, 2 drams ; meta- 
bisulphite of potassium, 2 ozs. After about one 
minute the rack was taken out of tank No. 1 and 
lowered into tank No. 2, containing potassium 
sarbonate, 10 ozs.; water, 100 ozs., and kept 
there for one or two minutes, then withdrawn, 
and carefully drained for half a minute to avoid 
waste of solution. 

The plates were then carefully examined for 
density and so on. Those that had acquired 
sufficient density were fixed, the others being 
returned to tank No. 2 for further development. 
The variation in density is due to difference in 
exposure ; plates which have received full expo- 
sure gain density more quickly than those slightly 
under-exposed. But this may be compensated 
for by giving longer development to those plates 
that need it. It is well to turn the tanks upside- 
down during development. 


This method of development is of great value 
to the busy man who prefers to develop his own 
exposures, as I, for one, do ; for I believe, in spite 
of the advocates of automatic development, that 
the personal equation counts for much in photo- 
graphy, and a method which enables me to de- 
velop a dozen plates in five minutes appeals to me 
very strongly. Some will perhaps think it ex- 
pensive, as it necessitates the use of concentrated 
solutions of considerable quantity, but in my 
opinion it is really more economical than either 
the usual method, or the tank with diluted de- 
veloper, because No. 1 solution can be used over 
and over again without any perceptible loss of 
energy ; additional solution must, however, be 
added from time to time to make up for that 
absorbed by the gelatine film of the plates. 

I am now using the same tankful of No. 1 
with which I began some month or two ago, 
occasionally adding fresh solution to keep it full. 
It is advisable to filter through a tuft of cotton- 
wool, to remove sediment, scraps of film, ete., 
which accumulate in time. The No. 2 solution 
must be renewed more often, as it becomes ex- 
hausted, works much more slowly, and inclines 
to produce flat negatives: if used too long it 
gives the same effect as under-exposure. I re- 
cently found in using a fresh tankful of No. 2 
that the plates appeared much over-exposed. 

At this time of year [ February] the temper- 
ature of the developer is of great importance, 
and it is advisable to keep the tanks in a warm 
place, when not in use, so that they may be 
somewhere about 50° or 60° If a number of 
plates are to be developed which are known to 
be under-exposed the temperature may be higher 
with considerable advantage, and they may be 
fixed in an acid fixing-bath, containing alum, 
afterwards. Considerable control over results 
may be obtained by varying the time of the im- 
mersions ; a long time in No. 1, followed by a 
shorter time in No. 2, will give harder and more 
brilliant negatives than the reverse method. 

Merely varying the total time of development 
also gives great control over the quality of the 
negatives. The time required for development 
varies with different brands of plates, but plates 
very rich in silver will need about one minute in 
each tank, at about 55°, if the solutions are 
fresh, to give good density suitable for portraits. 
A longer time is necessary for interiors. 

Photographic Scraps. 
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HE ancient Roman prayed to more than a 
hundred gods. Of these one was a god 
of Neglected Opportunities, of Wasted 

Efforts. Were such a god in vogue today his 
shrine would be buried beneath the votive offer- 
ings of the amateur photographer. When we 
roam, how many more masterpieces we would 
bring back if we had not pushed the Kodak as 
well as the button; or had not left both at home 
the day the circus came to town, or the big fire 
broke out. There are many other might-have- 
beens in photography, but very early in my 
twenty years’ experience in it I learned that these 
two accounted for more unphotographed photo- 
graphs than all the rest put together; and when 
the F/4.5 lens in front of the focal-plane shutter 
came out, what a boon the combination was! No 
more necessity now to hold the camera steady. 
We could follow the winner, with the Graflex, 
right under the wire, and get his feet as sharp 
as nails; and everything was all right, except 
(and it is a big except) except the backgrounds. 
They were chaos. Our pictorialists said they 
were all right, too—the attention should be 
centered upon the principal object, and so on. 
But the unpictorial public objected, evidently 
could not appreciate men and horses with feathers 
on them, and trees which might be trees o1 
mountains or clouds. Our cousins across the 
water have a good name for these impossible 
backgrounds. They call them “blobs.” And 
they have been faithfully pegging away for the 
last six or eight years to get rid of “blobs” 
without sacrificing the advantages of the fast 
lens. Now at last they have succeeded — more 
than succeeded, for in curing the * blobs ” they 
have solved the other problem too, that of taking 
photographs by the absent-treatment — taking 
them when the camera has been left at home. 
The solution was simple enough. Why did not 
you or I think of it’ Short-focus lenses, that is 
all. Anastigmats of 80 and even 50 millimeters’ 
(3 to 2 inches) focal-length, producing negatives 
small, it is true, but of such exquisite sharpness 
in all the planes, that enlargements 8 x 10 or 
greater are not only possible but usually indis- 
tinguishable from straight prints from large 
negatives. And this of course involves fine 
cameras which can be always carried in the vest 
or hip pocket, ready when wanted. <A dozen or 





more models are now on the European market, 
selling rapidly at from $7 to $100 each, and ex- 





The Coming Camera 
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cept the reflecting cameras, which will always be 
needed by reporters and others, seem to be dis- 
placing all other sizes. 

As why should they not, when one considers 
their advantages’ Not the least of these is the 
cheapness of supplies. When one’s negatives 
cost only a cent or two each, one can well afford 
to fire away at everything which looks promising, 
but perhaps not worth a large plate; and then 
returning from a tour with hundreds of tiny but 
crisp negatives, costing little and weighing less, 
stowed away in a corner of the grip, one makes 
an album of contact prints, small but perfectly 
distinct reminders of otherwise forgotten bits of 
travel, street-scenes, ete. Some which, when we 
took them, we thought would be pictures, are 
not; and we are glad we did not waste a large 
plate on them. Others unexpectedly turn out to 
be prize-winners, and for two dollars we buy a 
Brownie Enlarger and make exhibition prints — 
just as sharp, if wanted that way, as if taken 
with an 8 x 10. Although I had long noticed 
this tendency toward shorter focus, I was amazed, 
on a very recent trip, to find not only the rank 
and file, but very many of the serious workers, 
including Alvin Langdon Coburn, perhaps the 
world’s foremost photo-pictorialist, had almost 
altogether abandoned their tripods, and were 
making all their Salon pictures with what ap- 
peared to be toys. 

It seemed incredible, but after selecting one, 
about the size of a package of cigarettes, called 
Heag XV, and made by Ernemann of Dresden, 
I realized at once the quality of negatives it pro- 
duced, and have very rarely used my larger 
cameras since. I never go outdoors without it. 
Later I was so fortunate as to win in a competi- 
tion a Number Naught Graflex, the first of these 
miniatures to be put on the American market, 
(but not the last, I prophesy), and found it better 
still in every way, except that it will not go into 
the vest pocket. It has the Graphic focal-plane 
shutter, the best in the world, a Zeiss Kodak 
Anastigmat F/6.3, of three-inch focus, set rigidly 
at the hyperfocal distance, or a little inside this 
I suspect, and very wisely too, for when one 
does take a very distant view, a range of moun- 
tains for instance, the character of the subject 
requires some stopping down to avoid overex- 
posure, and this automatically corrects any slight 
fuzziness, while allowing the use of the full 
aperture for objects only 4 or 5 feet from the 
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lens. This shortening is so slight, however, 
that it is quite negligible, as will be seen in many 
of the little scraps I am sending with this, in 
which all planes from four feet to infinity appear 
microscopically sharp, and if the enlargements 
are carefully focused they too will be quite as 
sharp, particularly for lantern-slides. 

The greater apparent speed of these little 
lenses is a daily astonishment. Light travels 
186,000 miles in a second, so the shortening of 
the six to eight-inch foci we have been using in 
our hand-cameras can cut no figure in it, at 
equal apertures, but the smaller scale and conse- 
quent reduction of objects within the conven- 
tional 1499 of an inch circle of confusion does 
not seem sufficient to account for the much more 
fully exposed plates obtainable at the 
openings. The picture, “95° in the 
for instance, was taken on the north 
side of a building fifteen stories high in an 
(actual) V9 second. Those I send taken with 
the Heag are all at F/16, as the slower shutter 
at F/6.3 would give greatly overexposed plates 
in a good light. It is marked 400, but is 
probably about 10. They will all of course 
lose in the reproduction, but will serve to record 
my forecast that we shall soon follow the old 
countries in calling for vest-pocket-cameras. 


same 
relative 
Shade,” 
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With the Number 0 and opening F/6.3, 
but in 450 second, was taken the Fourth of 
July parade, in which the little girls not four 
feet from the lens and the colonial mansion of 
Charles Carroll of Carrolton, fully half a mile 
away are both reasonably sharp. To secure this 
with any lens of longer focus it would be neces- 
sary to use a very small stop and an impossibly 
long exposure. The street gang was taken with 
the Vest Pocket Camera at the fastest speed of 
the shutter, marked 499 second, but probably 
about 149. These will all lose much in the repro- 
duction, and might have been much sharper 
than they are had I used (as I might easily have 
done) slower films and plates, in which the 
grains of silver are much smalier than in the 
Eastman Speed-Film and Sigma plates on which 
these were taken. This is another lesson we 
have to learn from our cousins abroad, and if 
we are wise we shall soon be following them in 
this and in the use of tiny cameras with very 
short-focus lenses. Then the day of the bulky 
outfit will indeed be over, except for special 
occasions. 


ie! 


Study posing outside, then go into the studio 


and forget it.-—— Ryland W. Phillips. 
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FOURTH OF JULY PARADE 


Bathed Plates for High-Speed Ortho. 


T is universally conceded that the very best 
color-sensitive plates are to be obtained by 
bathing a good ordinary plate in very weak 

solutions of dyes, afterwards washing and dry- 
ing the plate, when it may be stored ready for 
use. 

The operation is by no means difficult, and 
does not require any expensive apparatus, and it 
is much more economical to prepare the plates 
at home than to pay the manufacturer for this 
work. The plates so prepared have a greater 
color-sensitiveness than when the emulsion is 
treated with the dyes in the course of manufac- 
ture, while in no other manner can such a high 
degree of sensitiveness to artificial light be 
obtained. 

Bathed plates are expressly indicated for use 
in orthochromatic and three-color photography, 
and in artificial light photography, such as when 
taking photographs at the theater during the 
performance. 

The plates are sensitized by bathing with 
either pinachrome or pinacyanol, which gives a 
pronounced red-sensitiveness, so that it is neces- 
sary to use a dark-green safe-light in the dark- 
room. Pinachrome plates are not so sensitive 
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Work 


to red light, and may be handled in a deep ruby 
light. For theatrical work we prefer to use 
pinacyanol-bathed plates. 

It is customary to bathe the plates in a 
porcelain developing-dish. The plates are im- 


mersed for three minutes in the following 
solution : 
Pinacyanol solution (1: 1000).... 1 part 
Distilled water ....... cocscccce GO pasts 


At the expiration of the proper period, the 
solution is poured off (it may be used only once), 
and the plates are washed for three minutes in 
several changes of water, and then dried in the 
dark. A tin deed-box containing a quantity of 
blotting-paper forms a convenient drying-box, 
particularly if a dish containing calcium chloride 
is stood on a block in the center of the box so as 
to be near the top of the box when the lid is 


closed. 

Plates may also be sensitized with ortho- 
chrome T, or with pinachrome, in a similar 
manner. 


Any developer, except pyro-ammonia, may be 
used for these plates, but we prefer to use 
edinol. — The Red Lamp. 
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The Transformation of Ugliness 


HE famous French sculptor, Auguste 

Rodin, is always interesting when he 

talks on art. Dealers and all others 
interested in art will enjoy the following : 

The vulgar crowd is fond of believing that 
what it considers ugly is not fit material for the 
artist. It wants to forbid us to reproduce what 
displeases it in nature. 

This is a great mistake on the part of the 
crowd. 

What is commonly called ugly in nature may 
in art become a great beauty. 

In the order of real things, everything is 
called ugly which is deformed, which is un- 
healthy, which suggests the idea of sickness, 
debility and suffering, which is in contrast to 
regularity, a sign and condition of health and 
strength. A hunchback is ugly, a bandy-legged 
person is ugly, misery in tatters is ugly. 

Ugly are the soul and conduct of the im- 
moral, the vicious and criminal person, the 
abnormal person who is harmful to society. 
Ugly is the soul of the parricide, the traitor, the 
unscrupulous. 

It is legitimate that beings from whom one 
may expect only evil are designated by an odious 
name. 

But as soon as a great artist or a great writer 
takes hold of this ugliness he instantly trans- 


forms it, and with his magic wand he changes it 
into beauty. 

When Velasquez paints Sebastian, Phillip 
IV’s dwarf, he gives him an expression so 
touching that we read in his face all the sad 


secrets of this crippled, unfortunate being, 
forced to forget his human dignity, to become a 
mere plaything in order to make a living. And 
the more evident is made the martyrdom of the 
soul imprisoned in this misshaped body, the 
more beautiful is the work of the master from 
an artist’s point of view. 

When Francois Millet paints a poor field- 
laborer who rests a moment leaning on the handle 
of his seythe, a miserable, tired-out being, baked 
by the sun, broken down like a beast of burden 
under a hail of beatings, he depicts in the ex- 
pression of the man the resignation of this poor 
creature to the cruel decrees of destiny and thus 
transforms this nightmare of a man into a 
splendid symbol of all humanity. 

When Shakespeare describes Iago or Rich- 
ard III, when Racine describes Nero or Nar- 
cissus, the moral ugliness expressed by spirits so 
clear and penetrating becomes a marvelous theme 
of beauty. 


What is beautiful in art is indeed only what 
has character. 

Character is the intense truth which is inher- 
ent in every natural spectacle, beautiful or ugly, 
and it is even what one might call the double 
truth, for it is the hidden truth revealed by the 
apparent ; it is the soul, the idea, the sentiment 
which the features express, the movements and 
actions of a human being, the shading of a sky, 
the line of a horizon. 

To the great artist everything in nature shows 
character, for the penetrating freedom of his 
observation goes deeply into the hidden sense of 
everything. 

That which is considered ugly in nature often 
possesses far more character than what is con- 
sidered beautiful, because in the drawn features 
of a suffering face, in the distorted lines of a 
vicious mask, in every deformity, in every scar, 
the interior truth is more plainly revealed than 
in the healthy and regular features. 

And as it is principally the power of the 
character depicted which stands for beauty in 
art, it often happens that the more ugly a thing 
is in nature, the more beautiful it is in art. 

There is in art nothing ugly but what is with- 
out character, that is to say, that which offers 
neither interior nor apparent truth. 

The ugly in art is all that is false, all that is 
artificial, all that tries to be beautiful or pretty 
without being expressive, all that is hollow, all 
that smiles without reason, all that is without 
soul and without truth, all that is nothing but a 
showing off of beauty or grace, all that is lying. 

When an artist with the intention of making 
nature more beautiful adds to the green of spring, 
the rosy hue of sunrise, the purple of young 
lips, he creates ugliness, because he is afraid of 
truth. 

To the artist worthy of his calling, everything 
is beautiful in nature, because his eyes, accept- 
ing fearlessly the whole exterior truth, reads in 
it without effort, as in an open book, the whole 
interior truth. 

He has only to look at a human face to recog- 
nize a soul; no feature deceives him — hypoc- 
risy is to him as transparent as sincerity. The 
inclination of a forehead, the smallest frown of 
the brow, the quickest, most fleeting expression 
reveal to him the secrets of a soul. 

He scrutinizes the soul of the animals. Signs 
of feelings and thoughts, dumb intelligence, 
rudiments of tenderness — everywhere he dis- 
covers the humble moral life of the animals in 
their looks and movements. 
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He is even the confidant of the insensible 
nature. Trees and plants speak to him as 
friends. 

The gnarled old oaks tell him of their benevo- 
lence toward mankind, that they protect in the 
shade of their branches. 

The flowers speak to him through the grace- 
ful curves of their stems, by the lovely tints of 
their petals; every leaf of grass is an endearing 
word that nature addresses to him. 

To him life is a source of infinite enjoyment, 
a perpetual joy, a perfect bliss. 

Not that everything appears good to him, for 
suffering, which so often attacks those whom he 
cherishes and himself, puts a cruel end to this 
optimism, 

But to him everything is beautiful, because 
he is always walking in the light of spiritual 
truth. 
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Often his heart is wrung with pain, but more 
strongly than the pain he feels the joy of being 
able to understand and express. Upon his own 
anguish, his own wounds, he fixes the enthusi- 
astic eye of a man who has divined the decrees 
of fate. Betrayed by a beloved being, he totters 
under the blow, but he recovers and looks at the 
perfidy as a beautiful example of baseness, he 
greets ingratitude as an experience that enriches 
his soul. His ecstasy is somewhat terrifying 
but it is happiness nevertheless, because it is the 
continual adoration of truth. 

When he discovers beings who destroy one 
another, youth that disappears, vigor that decays, 
genius that dies out; when he stands face to 
face with the Will that created all these sombre 
laws, he enjoys more than ever his knowledge, 
and realizes the truth, he is radiantly happy. 

The Picture-and Art-Trade. 
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A Photographic Trip to Ancient Chester 





ERNEST M. ASTLE 


A CHESTER STREET 


HE usual approach to Chester is by the 
line from Liverpool to Crewe, but an- 
other, from Manchester, passes through 

a more interesting country-side of old towns, 
manors, moorland and thatches, and having 
traversed Delamere Forest lands the traveler 
nearer the city walls, almost under the shadow 
of the cathedral. 

Just by the little Bridge of Death, of mediz- 
val days, which prisoners under sentence crossed 
to suffer its execution, but now idly hanging 
high above the canal, one enters the ancient 
streets by the Northgate, and probably no new- 
comer fails to climb the steps here leading to 
the walls and make the circuit of Roman Ches- 
ter before going farther into the city. It is a 
happy promenade, only a few feet wide, now 
looking over the Welsh hills, now over the 
river, descending to the street level and again 
among roofs and chimney-pots. The Phenix 
and the Water Towers, the Wishing Steps and 
the Cathedral from the east walls figure so con- 
tinuously in the windows, the books and the 
post-cards that one has no desire to expose for 
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them, but there is material in the paved way 
itself, particularly in that tree-shaded stretch by 
the Goblin Tower and Morgan’s Mount on the 
north wall — and again, where the wall follows 
the river, there is the delightful bit of Hand- 
bridge across the water, boats drawn up on the 
shore, a steep street and clustered houses. And 
yet again, from the Bridgegate one may look 
townward and secure the fine timbered Bear 
and Billet Inn, the leaded windows of which 
reach in a broad, unbroken band across the entire 
front. These bits are all for morning light. 

All summer, an unusually sunny time, I had 
used my 3 A Folding Pocket Kodak without 
tripod, at least since finding it possible to give 
14 second exposures with apparent steadiness. 
My exposures averaged 14 second at F / 16 and I 
had been able to give that time while standing on 
the top-bar of a rickety swinging gate, my heels 
held by a friend. The softer lights and atmos- 
phere of the English country were confusing in 
the first days, and in spite of apparently well- 
lighted subjects, I underexposed continually with 
14; second at F/11. With the adoption of the 
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HANDBRIDGE FROM THE WALLS 


IN WATERGATE ROW 
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THE CLOISTERS, CHESTER CATHEDRAL 


tripod results were infinitely more satisfying, 
seeming more fitted to my choice of subjects, 
almost always intimate things — doorways, cot- 
tages, details of architecture, old halls and 


lanes; for a general view would have split the 


difference, and in the Lake District for the 
wide, open stretches, 4%; at F/11 would be 
nearer right. In planning for the Rows, per- 
haps Chester’s most unique feature, I’d quite 
overlooked the necessarily longer exposures for 
the shadowy galleries, and now I overlooked 
the possibility of hiring a tripod from a dealer. 
So, taking a deep breath to make the body 
more rigid —a trick learned I forget where 

I opened the shutter for one second. Of the 
Rows, the Watergate offers most material for 
pictures suggestive of ancient days, but even 
here new glass and silvered door-knobs are 
creeping in. The Rows are awkward things to 
describe and my attempt may leave one in the 
same confusion in which other accounts left me: 
stores on the street floor as usual—the story 
above, an open room, which, connecting with 
similar open rooms on either side makes a long 
gallery with stores at its back. The floor of 
this arcade is the roof of the street-floor store, 
and its roof the floor of the story above. Where 
the floors are of differing levels a step or two 
up or down is encountered and flights of steps at 
intervals give access from the street. On rainy 
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days this upper row must make an ideal shop- 
ping-place, the more that here are the better 
stores, which, quite in keeping with their repu- 
tation, remain closed later in the morning as a 
friend learned, who, rattling a door at eight- 
thirty, was confronted by a rather indignant 
person, * Ow now, lady, the shops in the Rows 
never opens till ’alf-past nine.” 
In the Watergate are the 
timbered houses which have 
famous — houses the fronts of which are 
masses of paneling and carving. Of these the 
Bishop Lloyds Palace is particularly quaint, with 
its rudely grotesque series of Biblical carvings 
directly over the open gallery — Adam and Eve, 
The Sacrifice of Abraham, Cain Killing Abel, 
The Immaculate Conception and The Sacrifice 
for All. The house is now the home of the 
Y. W. C. A., and for a small fee the stranger 
may view its fine plaster fireplaces and ceilings 
and charmingly carved winding staircase. This 
and the God’s Providence House — which by 
reason of its name-deriving inscription, ** God’s 
Providence Is Mine Inheritance,” attracts more 
attention than any other building — can be 
photographed from the opposite arcade, but the 
Derby House one enters by a “ginnel ” just 
beyond Nicholas Street. The “ ginnel” leads 
to a tiny courtyard. From this house, the 
projecting windows of which are upheld by 
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carved figures, the Earl of Derby was dragged 
to be beheaded at Bolton. Teas are served now 
in the dark oak rooms and, while it was being 
got ready, I tried in vain to get far enough 
away to obtain a satisfactory picture, but the 
yard is so cramped that a wide-angle lens is 
needed, and even then only a portion of the 
front can be secured. To my joy I found a 
ladder leaning against the wall and, by moving 
and mounting it, I managed to get more of the 
roof-line than at first seemed possible. 

Before going to the cathedral and the Abbey 
Gate I bought more films; for the previous 
afternoon at Beeston had been a busy one for 
me. The proprietor offered the use of his 
darkroom if I wished to do any developing — 
a process for which everywhere, here, there 
seems to be opportunity ; for, besides the hotels’ 
advertising one, nearly all the dealers, and there 
are many, have a good-sized closet fitted up. 
where for a few pennies you may develop or 
change plates. Few dealers print, but nearly 
all develop — films, chiefly by the Kodak Ma- 
chine, the 3A at a cost of 1s. 8d. or 40 cents for 
two 6 exposure spools. A somewhat higher 
price is charged for tray-development, which, as 
a rule, is very indifferently done. I am unable 
to speak of cost of printing-papers as I use only 
platinum, that averaging about as in the United 
States, but several things are put on the market 
by American manufacturers and sold at a lower 


price than at home, including things that are 


not attainable in the States. One is surprised at 
the prevalence of lozenge or tabloid developers 
for sale. I used on all my personally developed 
films a chemical called Lotol, which was most 
satisfactory, giving detail and softness; it cost 
about as much as our prepared powders and I 
was told it was put out by Kodak, Ltd. For 
oxalate of potash I paid 72 cents a pound, but 
as at different stores at home I have paid sur- 
prisingly varied prices for some one chemical, it 
is perhaps not fair to accept that as an average. 

One thing pleased me. * Take it,” the man- 
ager of a large supply-house said to me when I 
had ordered without first looking at my pocket- 
book; “we'll trust you, lost a 
penny by Americans yet.” (An embarrassing 
side was developed when I left England hur- 
riedly, leaving 14 shillings unpaid at the shop, 
which amount I lost no time in remitting on 
arrival home and later received a kindly acknowl- 
edgment. ) 

From the East Wall the best general view of 
the cathedral is to be had, but it does not pre- 
sent nearly so venerable an appearance as from 
the south side. Entering by the south door, 


we’ve never 


one sees the nave and choir stretching away in 
long lines, almost unbroken save by the gilded 
organ-pipes. The mosaics on the north wall 
are masterpieces, but succeed in giving only a 
bare, cold feeling. The carving of the choir- 
stalls is superb and deserving an exposure at 
any amount of trouble, and the unusually vast 
south transept is worth a plate. Nearly as 
large as the nave and as high, it long served, 
by being partitioned off, as a church for a dis- 
senting body of worshipers. From the north 
aisle a Norman door leads to the cloister court. 
Here and there fragments of diamond-leaded 
glass cling in the traceries, and sparrows fly in 
and out, and quarrel on the velvety green patch 
bounded by these walls. 

Just beyond the city-wall are the scanty 
though picturesque ruined arches of St. John, 
and just below, by the river, near the boat- 
livery, perched on a rock just big enough to 
hold it, ** The Anchorite’s Cells,” which tradi- 
tion has invested with several foolish legends. 
Though pretty still, it has suffered much in late 
years; the rough-buttressed causeway leading 
to the narrow door still holds the rounded arch, 
but hidden by a hideous lath lattice, and the 
crumbling chapel-like window-traceries have 
gone, the space filled with silly spick-and-span 
‘asements and the all-covering ivy has been cut 
away. Chester’s necessary changes have not 
always fallen into fortunate hands. 

Near the cathedral, looking south, one sees 
Beeston and its ruined castle rising from the 
plain. Soon after one leaves Chester by the 
Crewe train, there thrusts itself into the sky on 
the right this abrupt mass crowned by towers 
and walls which cling to the very edge of the 
cliff, nearly four hundred feet above. ‘The 
Roman emperors need not have poisoned their 
mistresses,” said a Californian that afternoon, 
“if they had had such a place to fling them over.” 
Coming by a steep path from the only possible 
side, the south, one realizes its almost utter in- 
accessibility as also its utter ruin, not from 
assault, for of battle it has seen little, but from 
dismantlement in the 15th century after four 
centuries of being. After toiling up the rough 
hillside through bracken, shoulder-high, and 
lovingly picked out cottage, church and hamlet 
from the green beneath, you can lunch at the 
inn near the station in a room hung with portraits 
of masters-of-the-hounds and whose sideboard is 
filled with shining trophies, for this is the heart 
of a fox-hunting country; and you may chat 
with a fellow-traveler, as the writer did, and 
find by a slow progress, one of comparison, that 
you live on * next” streets at home. 
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An Appreciation of R. S. Kauffman 


S. R. SMITH 





SNOW-SCENE 


T is a well-known fact that in art and liter- 
ature the great masterpieces of the past 
have not been excelled and, in truth, rarely 

if ever equaled. At the present time, however, 
a knowledge and appreciation of art and litera- 
ture have become well-nigh universal. Fine re- 
productions of the works of the great masters can 
be found in nearly every hovel, the best litera- 
ture is scattered broadcast, and in the general 
uplift the camera has become an exceedingly 
common medium for artistic expression. 

These preliminary remarks give meaning to 
the proposition that the art of the camera is 
without its masterpieces for study and its pres- 
ent-day followers must produce the masterpieces 
which will raise this new method of artistic ex- 
pression to its rightful place among the arts 
and make it worthy of recognition by artist and 
layman alike. 

The assertion I make is that R. S. Kauffman 
is one of the men who successfully devote their 
energies to advance the art of the camera and 
elevate it to a place where it can be classed as 
an art. Since to the uneducated eye the pic- 
tures of the unnumbered amateurs are as good 
as the finished product of the recognized artist, 


R. 8S. KAUFFMAN 


it is his task to educate the masses so that the 
difference between a common print and a pic- 
ture of real merit can be immediately seen 
and appreciated. The importance of men like 
Mr. Kauffman and others of his class consists 
in their usefulness as educational leaders, reveal- 
ing, as they do, the possibilities of the camera 
to the great army of ambitious beginners who 
are looking for instruction and are eager for 
improvement. 

To an artist of the brush the miracle of the 
art of photography lies in the fact that the cam- 
era-artist, with the same instruments, the same 
outfit and the same subject will produce a print 
full of depth, tone and beauty, and by intelli- 
gent arrangement secure an artistic composition ; 
whereas the beginner will have only a sharp 
black and white print, simply a record of facts. 
The student will observe in the reproductions 
accompanying this article that the artist is de- 
clared in the choice of subject, the lighting and 
the point of view. 

But after all is said, unless to these qualities 
there is added a skill in the mechanics of photo- 
graphy, such as a knowledge of the tricks of 
development and printing and ability to use 
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them judiciously, the resulting print will be 
marred by its failure accurately to reproduce 
the scene that inspired the original exposure. 
In other words the presentation of the beauty 
inherent in the negative demands careful thought 
and painstaking endeavor, such as are always 
furnished in the prints produced by Mr. Kauff- 
man. These published herewith are nothing 
less than gems in this respect. 

The subject of this appreciation measures up 
to the high standards demanded at the present 
time. It is not hard to state just what is ex- 
pected of a first-class camera-artist ; neverthe- 
less, though there are many ways to achieve 
excellence, all of these ways require unusual 
ability, application and the greatest patience. 
It is safe to say that the man who can keep his 
place among the leaders by sending prints to 
the leading exhibitions for several years and 
show decided improvement every year, is not 
only able to take infinite pains but has (what is 
absolutely indispensable) artistic talents of high 
order. The modern artist not content 
himself with making a good print from a good 
negative of a carefully selected subject ; he does 
more ; he brings out all the possibilities ; he sees 
that every shadow is rich and _ transparent, 
every light and shade properly distributed, and 
that the lines and masses are harmoniously 
adjusted. Artistic feeling, good technique and 
individuality — all are required, or the result- 
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ing picture is not a work of art. Mr. Kauff- 
man has taken a place among the coterie of 
America’s artists because he has, for a number 
of years, sent notable pictures to the displays of 
first-class work in this country and in Europe. 
Few men more fully meet all the requirements 
necessary at the present time for approval. 

He has contributed to the American Salon 
since its first exhibition, also to the important 
London and Dresden Exhibitions. He has con- 
tributed to all the American exhibitions of im- 
portance. He was first in the genre class in the 
recent exhibition conducted by Wanamaker, at 
Philadelphia, also second in the landscape class. 
Many of his pictures have been reproduced in 
the leading photographic journals. In the 
annual exhibitions of the Wilkes-Barre Club he 
has had his share of the honors. He was one 
of the original members of this club and has 
had much to do in giving it the place it now 
occupies. His greatest achievement, however, 
is his success in promoting the efforts being 
made by the camera-artist to elevate the stand- 
ards of the art of the camera. 
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Art is the sensitive plate in the dark-camera 
of history which records both the mental and 
physical features of humanity without preju- 
dice when all other sources of light are shut 
out. — Walter Crane. 
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THE APPEAL TO THE GREAT SPIRIT 


MONG the noteworthy works in sculpture 
A at the Paris Salon of 1909, none made so 
deep an impression as the equestrian statue of 
an American Indian, by Cyrus Dallin, of Boston, 
U.S.A. It was not so much the superb model- 
ing of the horse and its rider, as the nobility 
and power of inspiration and beauty of expres- 
sion, which mark only the truly gifted artist. 
In this work Mr. Dallin manifests an intimate 
knowledge of the task he has undertaken, and 
proves himself an ideal interpreter of the higher 
traits of character of a savage race, for the 
American Indian, even at a time when the white 
man ruthlessly drove him from his native heath 
into forbidding regions, was not half so bad as 
his conquerers had painted him. The subject 
excites the sympathy of everyone familiar with 
our country’s treatment of the Indian. 

“The Appeal to the Great Spirit” so im- 
pressed the jury, that it awarded the artist 
the much-coveted gold medal, thus ranking 
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him with the great sculptors of the day. The 
work thus honored naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of the artist’s adopted city, and an effort 
is now being made to secure the original 
bronze, recently cast by Japoeus & Rouard, of 
Paris, for the city of Boston, the sum needed 
being $12,000. The Metropolitan Improvement 
League has started the movement, the Boston 
Art Commission has expressed its approval and 
the Boston Park Commission has assigned the 
site — the fashionable park, the Back Bay Fens. 
Among the artists and laymen of Boston who 
urge the acquisition of Mr. Dallin’s work are: 
Henry L. Higginson, Frederick P. Vinton, Bela 
L. Pratt, Joseph R. DeCamp, C. Howard Walker, 
Ignaz M. Gaugengigl, Edmund C. Tarbell, 
Thomas L. Livermore, Frank W. Benson, Wil- 
liam W. Churchill, W. M. Paxton, Clarence H. 
Blackall, Sylvester Baxter, Frederick S. Con- 
verse, Henry LeFavour, Robert A. Boit and 
Wilfred A. French. [—Editor ]. 
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Advance in Roentgenology 


HE process of producing impressions by 

means of the Roentgen rays, which is 
called radiography, and is embraced in the 
science of Roentgenology, although not strictly 
within the sphere of photography, may, however, 
engage the interest of our readers. Everybody 
is familiar with the first radiographs produced 
about fifteen years ago, which portrayed such 
objects as bullets embedded in bone, pins located 
in the muscular tissues, coins contained in a 
leather purse, and so forth. From this elemen- 
tary stage Roentgenology has rapidly advanced, 
until today the most astounding feats are per- 
formed, such as the recording of incipient and 
advanced pathological conditions of almost any 
of the internal organs. 

A recent demonstration of the most convin- 
cing character of the value of the x-ray as an 
aid to medicine and surgery, was given by 
Dr. Perey Brown, President of the American 
Roentgen Ray Society, at the Boston Art Club, 
Boston, U.S. A., on February 18,1911. Doctor 
Brown gave a lucid description of the achieve- 
ments in medical science by means of the Roent- 
gen rays, particularly in determining the diseased 
conditions of bone, of the respiratory and digest- 
ive organs, and of the heart and kidneys. The 
lecturer showed stereopticon-projections of radio- 
graphs which depicted the earliest and more 
advanced stages of pulmonary tuberculosis in 
its various forms. He showed, too, the physio- 
logical process of the food passing into and out 
of the stomach, which can be depicted by 
momentary exposures. There were also shown 
abnormalities involving the appendages of the 
nose, the ear and other portions of the human 
organism. In the opinion of the speaker there 
is a distinct future for Roentgenology in the 
determination of actual conditions in practically 
any part of the human organism, both in health 
and in disease, with certain and definite results 
as regards complex diagnosis. 

According to Doctor Brown, it will not be 
long before we shall have x-ray motion-pictures 
as a routine method of teaching medicine, just 
as we now have photographic motion-pictures 
for purposes of amusement. The x-ray motion- 
pictures have already reached more than an 
experimental stage, as our readers may see, by 
referring to our Berlin Letter of Dec., 1910. 


Photo-Era’s Advertising Policy 


O our advertisers, and to those who con- 
template advertising in this publication, we 
would say that we do not accept merchandise of 
any kind in payment for advertising-space. The 
only quid pro quo which we recognize is cash. 
We are eager to acquaint our readers with any 
desirable commodity, photographic or other, pro- 
vided the article advertised, as well as the adver- 
tiser, merits our full approval and guaranty. This 
is our inflexible rule. What we lose pecuniarily 
in discriminating against unsafe advertisements, 
we more than make up in the esteem and confi- 
dence of our patrons. This, alone, is worth 
striving for. 


Mutilation of Proper Names 
HEN persons write or talk about art — 
a fascinating and popular topic, but un- 
derstood by relatively few— they should, at 
least, be familiar with the names of the great 
artists. It therefore grieves the editor — and 
others who have seen and admired the master- 
pieces of the Italian school—to observe the 
constant mutilation of names honored in art. 
Take, for instance, the name of the master who 
painted that beautiful, stately figure of Santa 
Barbara which glorifies the little church of Santa 
Maria Formosa, in the rear of St. Mark’s Square, 
Venice. His real name is Jacopo Palma; but 
because there was another painter of the same 
name, who lived many years later, the creator of 
“Santa Barbara” and other famous pictures is 
known as “the elder,” or, in Italian, “I 
Vecchio.” Hence, this admirable artist is known 
as Jacopo Palma II Vecchio, or, for short, Palma 
Veechio. When, therefore, fledglings in art- 
criticism refer to this painter as Palma de 
Vecchio or, worse still, by the single adjective 
“ Vecchio,” the height of absurdity is reached. 
Buonarroti, sometimes spelled Buonarotti, was 
the family-name of the great Michelangelo, or 
Michelangiolo, so baptized, so called by his 
brother-artists, friends and patrons, and so writ- 
ten by those who would really honor him. 
Many writers, who should know better, seem to 
be under the impression that the illustrious 
Florentine’s given name was Michel, and that his 
patronymic was Angelo; hence we sometimes 
read that “The Last Judgment,” in the Sistine 
Chapel, is by Angelo! 
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An Association of Amateur Photographers 


Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send astamp for complete prospectus. 














Spring-Pictures 


APRIL is a month of transient showers and springing 
flowers. Everywhere Nature is rehabilitating herself, 
waking from her long winter's sleep and putting on the 
translucent greens which make her so beautiful at this 
season. April is an ideal month for outdoor photo- 
graphie work, but its charm is fleeting and the amateur 
must avail himself of the brief hours which are productive 
of the most artistic effects to him who knows “ how and 
when ” to do the right thing. 

The weather has as much to do with the quality of a 
landscape-photograph as the landscape itself, for while 
the lines of a subject and its principal features are the 
same, yet the weather-aspect under which it is seen 
makes of it an entirely new scene. The April showers 
which come and go so quickly give an opportunity for 
the photographer to secure many fine effects in his pic- 
tures. When the shower is followed by bright sunlight 
the wet earth has a certain luminosity of its own which 
gives it in the picture a very interesting quality. 

Spring foliage comes forward very rapidly. One can 
make an object lesson in this fact by bringing a branch 
of pussy-willow into the house before the catkins have 
begun to swell perceptibly. In less than a week these 
embryonic buds will have grown to long fuzzy catkins. 
A warm April shower will cause leaves just budding to 
grow twice their size in a few hours, sometimes; and 
over night there is often a wonderful change, for the 
leaves have so enlarged that the delicate effect they 
presented the day before is entirely gone. 

In making landscape-pictures in April one should 
study his subject carefully. The point of view should 
be well selected and the composition of the picture 
should be thought out beforehand. One particular reason 
for this is that the scene itself will be in a light tone 
and lack the strong contrasts and the deep halftones 
that a landscape later in the season presents. At the 
same time the spring-landscape is the most delightful 
of all pictures owing to the delicacy of the tones and 
lines of the fresh vegetation. 

If one chooses a day when the sky is not clear, but 
full of softly-floating clouds — “ cloud-argosies,” the 
poet calls them -—it is a good idea under such condi- 
tions to photograph trees against the light for the pur- 
pose of getting an artistic rendering of the lightly- 
springing foliage. 

To the city-dweller spring-pictures means photograph- 
ing the streets and perhaps the parks. A wet street in 
early spring is a fine pictorial opportunity for the 
amateur. One can make very short exposures even 
during a shower, for the wet street is to a certain ex- 
tent a reflector, and a short exposure is all that is neces- 
sary. Indeed, the exposure for a wet street is much less 
in many cases than when the street is dry. 


In the city the amateur has many opportunities for 
spring-pictures which include figures. With the first 
warm days the children come out with their tops and 
kites and marbles and very interesting genre pictures 
may be secured. 

Spring flowers should not be passed by when one is in 
search of a spring-picture. One may make such pictures 
outdoors or he may bring his specimens home and photo- 
graph them at his leisure. In the latter case it will be 
wise to put the flowers into water and let them remain 
for two or three hours before attempting to photograph 
them. These spring blossoms are so delicate that they 
droop very quickly, but if placed in water the stems 
will fill with the liquid and will remain upright for 
some time. In photographing flowers one should re- 
member what has so often been said in these columns — 
to photograph three or four blossoms rather than a mass 
of flowers. Such a picture is not only more artistic, 
but one is able to get a much better negative. Ortho- 
chromatic plates are to be preferred, as they give the 
true color-value of the blossoms. Great care should be 
taken in filling the picture-space well. Many decorative 
effects may be made by using the trailing vines of spring 
with their almost transparent foliage. Plain paper for 
fine delicate flowers and rougher paper for coarser blos- 
soms will bring out the picture in harmonious tones. 

The poet tells us that “ Art is long and time is fleet- 
ing,’ but the April photographer in search of ideal 
spring-pictures should bear in mind that his chance for 
artistic pictures and his time for making them are both 
fleeting, and he who would get the best must be up and 
doing early. 

Imperfect Prints 


THE use of the adjective “ imperfect” in this article 
is to designate prints which, although made from good 
negatives, come out spotted and stained. Many such 
prints come to the editor’s table from perplexed ama- 
teurs who do not know the cause of these imperfections 
and seek to know both the cause and its remedy. 

In many cases spots and stains are caused by dirt 
either in the solutions or in the dishes in which the 
processes of making the picture were conducted. A tray 
may look clean and yet not be chemically clean, for the 
ingredients of solutions have an exasperating faculty of 
attaching themselves to the trays, even those of glass and 
porcelain. With fiber trays one must be particularly 
careful that they are cleaned after using. Spirits of 
salts [commercial hydrochloric acid] mixed with an equal 
quantity of water will remove from glass and porcelain 
and celluloid trays all traces of photographic solutions. 
Muriatie [hydrochloric] acid or oxalie acid diluted will 
clean fiber trays and in some cases common washing- 
soda will remove all traces of chemicals. Wet common 
salt is the best cleanser of trays used for toning. 
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In the case of P. O. P., hypo is the principal cause of 
stains. Hypo dissolves the unused silver salts from the 
print as well as from the plate, and if the solution is 
not strong enough the hypo changes the silver salts into 
silver sulphide, a compound almost if not quite impos- 
sible to remove from the paper. Prints which turn an 
ugly yellow perhaps after several weeks show that the 
fixing was imperfect, hence the yellow tone of the 
print. In transferring prints from the toning- to the 
fixing-bath they should first be well rinsed. The hands 
should also be rinsed well, for any trace of the hypo on 
the fingers will leave a brown stain, which is quite im- 
possible to eradicate, on the print. In using P. O. P., 
one should tone only a few prints at a time, and, as a 
preventive of stains and to stop the toning, the prints 
should be rinsed and then dropped into a salt-bath for 
five minutes before putting them into the hypo. 

It often happens with the beginner that in his prints 
there appear small patches which look like stains owing 
to their being of a different color from the rest of the 
print. These apparent stains are not really stains at 
all, but are untoned spots. They are caused by air- 
bubbles which formed on the surface of the print when 
it was put into the toning-solution and prevented the 
action of the bath. In putting a print into the toning- 
solution, one should slip it in face down, turn it over 
immediately, and (if any bubbles have formed) one must 
break them immediately with the tip of the finger. 
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Sometimes a print is toned more deeply at the edges 
than in the middle, and this imperfection is caused by 
the toning-solution’s being too strong. In most cases it 
is the better plan to soak the prints for a few minutes 
in water so that the surface may be evenly moistened, 
for this prevents the uneven toning though the solution 
may be too strong. 

Black specks surrounded by a white ring are caused 
by bits of metal lodging on the surface of the paper. 
These spots may come from a variety of causes. If 
there are not too many of them, they may be removed 
with a sharp needle and the spot may be filled with 
water-color paint of the tone of the print. 

Reddish spots on printing-out paper are caused by 
contact with the fingers, and may be removed by dip- 
ping a little piece of absorbent cotton into the toning- 
solution and rubbing the places gently. Abrasions or 
marks which occur on glossy paper will usually dis- 
appear when rubbed over with cotton dipped in alcohol. 

In gaslight-papers the brown or reddish stains which 
sometimes appear are caused by the developer’s being 
too old, or they may be caused by not moving the prints 
about frequently in the fixing-bath. Round white spots 
are caused by the formation of air-bubbles on the print. 
Greenish tones instead of the pure blacks and whites 
are the result of using a developer which is too old or 
contains too much potassium bromide. 

When one is unfortunate enough to get grease-spots 
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on his prints, all that is necessary to do to remove them 
is to brush them over thoroughly with pure benzole, 
then after a few minutes blot off any of the liquid 
which is left with clean white blotting-paper. 


Picture-Postcards 


PicTURE-POSTCARDS are now like the poor, — we have 
them always with us. These cards are of immense 
quantity but of varying qualities, and the amateur who 
can make an artistic postcard or secure a subject of 
universal interest has the means of putting a pretty 
penny in his pocket for the trouble. 

Recently some very clever postcards were sent to the 
editor which suggested the using of one’s tiny negatives 
and making a posteard of several pictures instead of one. 
This card was a trifle larger than the government 
postals, being 6 x 414, and on it were printed five 
small Italian scenes. The amateur had lately returned 
from abroad, his photographic outfit consisting of a 
small camera making a picture about 1 x 14 in size, or 
at least the prints were trimmed to this size. The pic- 
tures used were two made the long way of the plate, 
and three the short way, the longer prints being placed 
at the bottom of the card, one of the others at one side 
of the center and the other two above. None of the 
prints was on the same line, thus making the arrange- 
ment very pleasing. The general title was at the right 
of the central picture, and the titles of the scenes were 
printed below the respective subjects. These were all 
contact-prints and it must have required not only a good 
deal of time but much skill to arrange the prints so 
well and get them uniform in depth and tone in printing 
and finishing. 
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This manner of making a picture-postal suggests a 
way to make them other than by contact-printing. 
This is to take a sheet of mounting-paper, arrange a set 
of views on it in as pleasing a manner as possible, put 
title and whatever ornamentation one desires on the 
margins, then copy the whole in the camera. One 
would thus have a negative from which any number of 
prints could be made, and if the scenes were of some par- 
ticular locality, as in the one described, the cards would 
be very attractive and would immediately find a market. 
If the prints were mounted on a medium-toned gray 
mount, the lettering should be done with white ink, so 
that it will show distinctly in the smaller print. One 
could make such postcards of scenes about a watering- 
place or summer-resort, for tourists are always in search 
of attractive cards picturing the vicinity in which they 
are staying. For the young amateur the way to get busi- 
ness would be to make a specimen card, then go to the 
stationer or to the druggist — for druggists carry pic- 
ture-cards now —and secure orders. If his work is 
well done there will be no difficulty in building up a 
profitable business. 


Printing-in Clouds 


THE day of white skies in photographic landscapes 
has happily passed, and the amateur is now as anxious 
to secure clouds in his sky as he was heretofore to elim- 
inate them. It does not happen so very often with the 
average negative that one secures both clouds and skies 
in the same exposure, so that the printing of both may 
be done at the same time. The ray-filter helps to give 
a negative with a uniform printing-quality in clouds and 
landscape, but it also prolongs the exposure and this 
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is not an advantage. The wise amateur makes cloud- 
as well as landscape-negatives, carefully noting in a book 
the time of day at which the negatives were made and 
the condition of the weather. This is his guide to 
future double-printing, so that he may not commit the 
blunder of introducing storm-clouds into a sunny land- 
scape or evening-clouds into a picture taken at midday. 

Where one has been fortunate enough to obtain 
clouds in his landscape-negative and yet the printing- 
time of the clouds far exceeds the printing-time of 
the landscape, it is a very easy matter to get the clouds 
properly in a single printing. To do this, use non- 
actinic paint, or opaque, and block out on the glass side 
of the negative all of the landscape part, following the 
outline of the horizon carefully and cover also with the 
paint all objects which rise above it. The negative is 
then put into the frame, the paper adjusted and the 
printing continued until the clouds are deep enough; 
then with a moist cloth the paint is wiped off from the 
negative and the landscape itself printed. Such a 
course necessitates painting the negative each time a 
print is made, but unless one is making a wholesale 
business of duplicating prints, it is not so very much 
work and is the simplest way of printing. 

Masking the landscape-part of the negative and 
printing-in clouds from another negative is called 
double-printing. A print is first made on P.O. P. deep 
enough to show the horizon-line well. This print is 
then cut in half along the horizon-line, following the 
outline carefully. The pieces of paper are laid in the 
sun and left until they are blackened. These pieces of 
paper are used as masks to protect the paper from the 
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action of the light while a print is being made from 
the cloud-negative or vice versa. To print, adjust the 
landscape mask over a piece of printing-paper, holding 
it in place with a bit of mucilage or a gummed wafer. 
Adjust the paper over a cloud-negative, and print until 
detail shows up pretty well but not too deep. Remove 
from the printing-frame, and, if the sky part of the 
negative is dense — that is, has a white sky — place the 
paper over the negative, taking care that the horizons 
register exactly. Print until deep enough, then tone as 
usual. In case the sky is thin, the sky-mask is used 
to protect the cloud-printing while the landscape is 
printed-in. 

Clouds introduced into a landscape should not be 
printed too deep, but should be more sketchy or filmy- 
looking than deeper printing would make them. When 
they are printed-in lightly they are not likely to be dis- 
covered as a false sky. In making cloud-negatives one 
should always lower the camera enough to get in a bit 
of the horizon. for unless one is particular about this he 
may make the mistake of printing-in his clouds bottom- 
side-up. This has often been done and a superficial 
observer might not notice the curious effect ; but anyone 
who spends much time outdoors would see the upside- 
down clouds at once. 

A short time ago an article appeared in the Guild 
department on the kinds of clouds seen and the sorts of 
weather which occasion them. It would be well for the 
amateur not familiar with these most familiar objects to 
cut out the article on clouds and transfer it to his scrap- 
book. It will help amazingly in choosing the sort of 
cloud-negative to print into one’s landscapes. 
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Cleanliness in the Darkroom 

MAny prints come to the editor’s table for criticism 
each month, and among them are always several which 
would be very good if it were not for defects of various 
kinds. A serious source of many of these troubles is lack 
of cleanliness. The amateur is not usually clean enough 
in handling films and paper. 

One must remember that the sensitive surface (the 
dull side) of the plate or film should never be touched 
by the finger, or one will surely find a spot after devel- 
opment. One’s fingers are seldom really clean except 
when they have just been rinsed. If one is handling 
chemicals such as hypo, it is absolutely necessary to 
rinse the fingers with great care and then wipe them dry 
before touching a plate or immersing them in the devel- 
oper, for a trace of hypo is enough to cause a spot or a 
stain. One is often shocked to see the filthy condition 
of the towel kept in the darkroom, but a sight of it ex- 
plains the source of the defects complained of, such as 
pinholes. It is of course clear that a dirty towel may 
leave more hypo on the fingers than it takes off. One is 
likely, too, to hold a plate just out of the fixing-bath 
where it can drip the strong solution of hypo on the 
floor. In such a case the water soon evaporates and the 


hypo, in the form of a fine dust, rises into the air and 
settles where it can injure sensitive material or the de- 
veloper. 















Dust is a great enemy to good results, and one’s best 
friend is the soft, broad, camel’s-hair brush. The kind 
with the hair set in rubber is the most durable, and it 
should be kept protected in an envelope when not in use. 
Dust can be prevented from doing damage if one uses 
a damp cloth instead of the dry dust-cloth, and a wet 
mop for the floor ; but it is well always to brush off every 
plate before putting it into the developer and every 
negative before putting it into the printing-frame. 

Clean solutions are necessary to ensure freedom from 
pinholes, for any little particles of undissolved matter 
may settle on the plate and prevent the solution from 
acting. One can always have clear solutions by filtering 
them just before use. The best filtering-medium is ab- 
sorbent cotton. Glass filter-funnels are cheap, but the 
rubber ones, though more expensive to buy, in first cost, 
are cheapest in the long run, because they are practi- 
cally unbreakable. Wet a tuft of cotton placed in the 
funnel, pack it against the sides and filter the solution. 
One other precaution in the line of cleanliness should be 
taken, and that is always to rinse every utensil thor- 
oughly under the faucet as soon as one is through with 
it. Graduates, trays and other darkroom-utensils do not 
need to be wiped dry, for cloth might leave more impu- 
rities than it took off. One should drain them well and 
set them up to dry, rinsing thoroughly before using 
again. 
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Rodinal for Gaslight-Papers 


Ropinav is one of the most convenient of developers 
for the reason that all it requires to prepare it is the 
addition of water. This in itself commends it to the 
busy worker who must husband the time which he de- 
votes to his loved pastime. 

The main trouble with gaslight-pictures is the strong 
contrasts one gets unless he is careful to select the right 
grade of paper. Rodinal used as a developer for gas- 
light-prints seems to tone down these harsh contrasts 
and give a print with good gradations of lights and 
shadows, even though the negative itself be one of a 
more or less contrasty nature. 

Rodinal may be used in a weak or much-diluted solu- 
tion, and for some prints it is better to use it so, for the 
development although taking place more slowly is much 
easier to watch, and one can withdraw the print at the 
moment when it has reached the right degree of density. 

Rodinal is a clean developer and will not stain the 
print or the fingers. Itis pretty sure to bring out of the 
print all the detail necessary and develops up the picture 





MY MESSENGER 

LOUIS SCHREIBER 
HONORABLE MENTION — 
FLASHLIGHTS 


evenly andZwith good vigor. To use, take 1 dram of 
rodinal to + oz. of water. It can be used even weaker 
than this, but if prints are developed in slow developer 
they must be shielded from light to avoid fogging. 

Rodinal is a concentrated salt of paramidophenol and 
is closely allied to hydrochinone, but it gives a much 
softer negative than does this latter developer, pro- 
ducing a clear, gray-black image which makes a very 
beautiful print. 

When rodinal is used for plates it does not injure the 
plate if the solution becomes discolored, but for papers 
the solution should be clear to avoid muddy whites. 

Some of our leading amateurs use rodinal to the ex- 
clusion of other developers, because they like its action 
and also its cleanliness. 


< 


There is, however, such a thing as imagination. 
Imagination is the seeing eye, the faculty of perceiving 
what is finest in nature and reproducing it in such a 
manner as to suggest beautiful ideas, or recall beautiful 
impressions. — G. Woolliscroft Rheade. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to Paoro-ErRa, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A, 




















Prizes 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00, 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, mounts, 
photographic materials, or any article of a photographic 
or art nature which can be bought for the amount of the 
prize won by the successful competitor. 


Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHovo-ERaA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the com- 
petitions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible un- 
less return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print eiutered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by u letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

Notice to Prize-Winners 

These contests are open to everybody except those 

who have won three or more prizes. 


Subjects for Competition 
March — * Artistic Interiors.” Closes April 30. 
April — “ Spring-Pictures.” Closes May 31. 
May — * Decorative Flower-Studies.” Closes June 30. 
June — * Water-Craft.” Closes July 51. 
July —‘* Gardens.” Closes August 31. 
August — * Wood-Interiors.” Closes September 30. 
September — * Shore-Scenes.”” Closes October 31. 
October — * Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — “ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — ** Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 


Awards — Flashlights 

First Prize: L. S. White. 

Second Prize: Horace E. Stout. 

Third Prize: Ernest M. Astle. 

Honorable Mention: David Bevan, F. E. Bronson, Ger- 
trude M. Dodds, George E. Fitch, Alice F. Foster, O. G. 
Gilles, A. B. Hargett, James A. Jarvis, R. W. Johnston 
Studios, F. W. Meiser, R. Reger, H. C. Roberts, 


H. Romeyn, C. M. Whitney, R. M. Wiltbank. 








BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 




















Quarterly Contests for Beginners 

In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES 
oR HonoraBLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY 
SUURCE, AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT 
BEEN MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


A Definition of the Beginner 

ComMPETITORS in the Quarterly Contests for Beginners 
will please take note of the strict definition of the be- 
ginner which has appeared in the last two issues of 
PuHoro-Era. The tightening of the lines was made nec- 
essary by the fact that many contestants sent for these 
events work which was clearly the output of experts, 
thus taking advantage of the genuine beginners, viz., 
camerists of less than one year’s experience. 


Subjects for Competition 
WINTER SPORTS — CLOSES APRIL 15, 1911 
Pictures of all sorts of winter amusements outdoors, 
skating, sleighing, coasting, snowballing, hunting, or 
any other sport, as well as indoor games, will be con- 
sidered eligible. 
SPRING-PICTURES — CLOSES JULY 15, 1911 
Landscapes of trees in bud, early vegetation, late 
snow in the woods, flowering trees and shrubs, April 
showers and cloudy skies. Landscapes made on ortho- 
chromatic plates with a ray-filter not later than May 20. 
Sending Prints Safely 
Ir is strange that workers sending us prints persist in 
enclosing them between sheets of cardboard with the 
corrugations running in one direction. Photographs sent 
thus, or placed against one single sheet, very seldom 
reach their destination safely. Prints should first be 
wrapped in soft paper, and then placed between two pieces 
of cellular board —the kind which is covered on both 
sides — with the corrugations running in opposite directions. 


How to Send Stamps 
READERS are requested not to send postage stamps 
loosely placed in the envelope either before or after the 
insertion of the letter. In extracting the letter, the 
stamp remains in the envelope unless the recipient takes 
care to look into the envelope. Some thoughtless per- 
sons take a number of stamps and fold them so that the 
backs shall come together, which is not so bad as to 
have the backs cover the face. If the letter happens to 
be in a warm place during transit, the stamps become 
glued together and must be soaked apart by the recip- 
ient. The proper way is to moisten a small place in the 
center of the stamp and attach it to an upper corner of 
the front page of the letter. Or, if there are a number 
of stamps, they can be safely enclosed in paraffine-paper, 
which prevents them from sticking to each other during 
transit in the mails. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to ExizaBeTH Fiinr Wane, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N. J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















Lesuiz J.— The negatives which you send are all 
very much over-exposed. They seem to be hopeless as 
regards rendering them good printers. I would advise 
you to throw them away and make new ones. If you 
are not familiar with the camera and have not had 
enough experience to judge the time of exposures cor- 
rectly, then it would be a good plan for you to get an 
exposure-meter and learn to use it before going on the 
trip which you are contemplating. 

S. C. A. —No, there are Neither Fees nor Dues 
for Membership in the Round Robin Guild. Send 
name and address to the Boston office and signify your 
wish to become a member. Any member of the Guild 
may compete in the monthly competitions. The hand- 
books for 1911 are not yet issued, but you will find in 
the current number of the magazine a list of the sub- 
jects for the 1911 Guild competitions. 

B. R. T.— The reason why your Silver Nitrate 
Solution turned black may be from one of two causes. 
Either you left the bottle in the light, or else it was not 
tightly corked and the solution oxidized. If the solution 
is to stand for some time, pour a little melted paraffin 
wax round the cork where it enters the bottle. Keep 


the bottle wrapped in black needle-paper — the kind in 
which gaslight-papers are wrapped — and as a further 
precaution keep the bottle in a cupboard. 


H. E. M. — A Salve for Metol-Poisoning is 








Cc. E. ACHUFF 


made as follows: Ichthyol, 1 dram; lanoline, 2 drams; 
vaseline, 3 drams; boracic acid, 2 drams. Metol-poison- 
ing is denoted by the skin’s peeling from the ends of the 
fingers. If not checked, the size of the place increases. 
It is sometimes accompanied by severe itching of the 
parts. If one has an abrasion on the skin the metol is 
pretty sure to poison. Use rubber finger-tips when de- 
veloping and avoid the consequences of metol-poisoning. 
If the skin-trouble is very serious it would be wiser to 
consult a doctor than to try to cure it one’s self. 

P. S.W. — The Materials of which a Bellows 
Is Made are leather, cloth, rubber, and sometimes silk. 
The leather bellows stands the greatest wear and tear. 
When the bellows is extended it should be three times 
the length of the longest side of the plate used with 
it. For instance, if you are using a 4x5 plate the ex- 
tension of the bellows should be fifteen inches. Unless 
you have special facilities for folding and pressing the 
bellows it would be very hard to construct one, though 
amateurs do sometimes make not only the bellows but 
also the entire camera. 

J. W. R.— The Lens about which you ask compares 
very favorably with the average anastigmat. It gives 
clear detail, is quick in action, and is a very satisfactory 
lens for all-round work. 

C. L. Powers. — A Ground-Glass-Substitute is 
made as follows: Sandarac, 36 grains; mastic, 8 grains ; 
ether, 400 minims; benzole, 160 to 200 minims. Dissolve 
the gums and strain the solution. Coat the glass evenly, 
using a wide, soft brush. The more benzole used the 
finer will be the grain on the glass. 

Horacrk Green. — Actinic Rays are those rays 
of light which produce chemical changes. In photo- 
graphy the actinic rays are the blue, the violet, and the 
ultra-violet. Nonactiniec paper is a paper which shuts 
out the actinic rays from objects. Black needle-paper 
and yellow post-office paper are nonactinic papers. 

CeuiA Dow. — A Toning-Solution Containing 
Borax is made as follows: Gold chloride, 1 grain; borax, 
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45 grains; water, 742 0z. Heat the water and dissolve 
the borax in it, and when cold add the gold. This solu- 
tion must be used immediately, as it does not keep. It 
gives warm brown tones. To stop the toning, drop the 
prints into a weak salt-bath for three or four minutes be- 
fore fixing. 

J. L. Cooper. — The Factor for Pyro where one 
grain to the ounce is used with 1% grain of bromide is 
9. The factor without the bromide is 18. To find the 
factor of any developer divide the total time of the de- 
velopment of any plate by the time in which the image 
first appeared. Metol is one of the “ long-factor ” de- 
velopers. Metol brings up the image quickly all over 
the plate, but it takes time to attain density. 

A. T. Ross. — There are no books devoted to the sub- 
ject of Photographing Waterfalls. Consult the files 
of your photographie magazines and you will find arti- 
cles on the subject. Every Size Smaller Stop in the 
Uniform System or the F/ System doubles the 
time of exposure; but with the stop you mention give 
about a third more time than with the larger. A 
Method of Restoring Faded Prints is to remove 
the print from the mount and immerse it in a solution 
of gold composed of one grain of gold chloride to each 
oz. of water. The solution must be neutral. Wash, 
then place for three or four minutes in a weak fixing- 
bath, wash and dry. This process is not always a suc- 
cess, but it works in many cases. 

GrorGE F. InGaAs. — To produce Sepia Tones on 
Bromide Paper use the solution called the redevelop- 
ing-solution. This gives beautiful warm tones. Prints 
on any grade or texture of paper will make good sepia 
prints if they are well washed to free them from hypo. 
Gaslight-paper as well as bromide may be treated with 
the redeveloping-solution. 

Mrs. N. M. C.— To Bleach Out the Yellow 
Spots on your negative caused by spattering it with 
developing-solution, use a solution of oxalic acid after 
soaking the negative fora short time in an alum-solu- 
tion. Such spots as you describe are very hard to elim- 
inate from the film. 

Howarp H. Hess. — The Irregular Spots on Your 
Negatives developed in the tank are probably due to 
the fact that the chemicals in your developer were not 
thoroughly dissolved. Doubtless the chemical at fault 
was sulphite of soda, which does not always dissolve 
readily. Developer should be well stirred to mix the 
ingredients thoroughly. 

N. L. Means. — To make Glossy Colors for 
Prints, mix water-colors with gum-arabie in rather 
strong solution. Use white gum-arabic, as the ordinary 
gum is yellow and likely to be rather dirty. In any case 
it is well to strain the gum-arabic before using it for 
mixing the water-colors. Gum-arabic-solution turns sour 
after standing a while, so it is wise to mix only a small 
quantity at a time, or to use a few drops of formalin as 
a preservative. 

Mary T. — A Hydrochinone Developer for 
Warm Black Negatives is made of : Hydrochinone, 
40 grains ; sodium sulphite, 1% 0z.; citric acid, 20 grains ; 
potassium bromide, 10 grains; water, 5 oz. Make up 
another solution of : Caustic soda, 40 grains; water, 5 oz. 
To use, take 1 0z. of each and 2 0z. of water. Hydro- 
chinone gives sharp negatives with strong contrasts. 

Paut H. J. — The Size of Drops of the different 
liquids varies greatly. For instance, water-drops are 20 
to a cubic centimeter, but it takes 85 drops of ether to 
make a cubic centimeter. It is wiser to measure liquids 
than to drop them. 

ArtHuR K. J.— To Spot Glossy Prints, use the 


ordinary spotting-colors and mix with white of egg or 





else with gum-arabic-solution. See answer to N. L, 
Means. The Definition of a Restrainer is a chem- 
ical which, added to the developer, retards its action and 
prolongs the development. Potassium bromide is the 
restrainer most used. 

E. R. Tenant. — A Test-Paper is a paper chem- 
ically prepared to detect the presence of acid or alkalies 
in solutions. Litmus paper is generally used for photo- 
graphic solutions. A piece of blue litmus paper put 
into a bath which is strongly acid will immediately turn 
a bright red. The red litmus paper put into a bath 
containing alkalies will turn blue. If the bath is neu- 
tral, that is, if it does not contain a preponderance of 
either acid or alkali, the red litmus paper will remain 
red. 

D. 0. T. — You can buy Luminous Paint, which 
comes ready-prepared for use, which you will find much 
better than to try to prepare it yourself. You can buy 
it in water-color — a white powder — or in oils as you 
prefer. 

S. S. CLarke. — Principal Focus is defined as 
follows: If rays of light from an object very far away 
enter a lens, they will be brought together at a point on 
the other side of the lens. The distance of this point 
from the stop or diaphragm of the lens is called the 
principal focus or equivalent focus of the lens. This 
explanation is not scientifically exact, but will answer 
all practical purposes. All objects nearer the lens than 
100 feet (usually) are not sharp unless the lens is moved 
or a smaller diaphragm is employed; and for commer- 
cial work, in which sharpness of all the objects in a view 
is required, it is necessary to utilize both methods to 
secure perfect detail. In artistic photography, how- 
ever, too sharp a focus is not considered desirable. It is 
better to focus the principal object clearly and then rack 
the lens a trifle backwards or forwards to soften the 
details without blurring them. 


Garo’s Art-Gallery 


PRESIDENT GARO’s studio at 747 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, is noted for its spaciousness, elegance and complete- 
ness. On the same floor as and directly opposite the 
studio is a large apartment fitted up as an art-gallery, 
where almost always one may see examples of the work 
of Boston’s foremost painters. At the present time the 
room is filled with about forty paintings of unusual in- 
terest by such well-known artists as William Dean Ham- 
ilton. Louis Kronberg, William J. Kaula, William W. 
Churchill, Sears Gallagher, Lee Lufkin Kaula, Charles 
P. Thompson, Chase Emerson, Theodore Schneider, 
Marion Powers, J. A. S. Monks and F. G. Quimby. 
Visitors, particularly members of the P. A. of A.. are 
heartily welcome. During Mr. Garo’s absence at State 
Conventions, his Secretary, Mrs. Fairbanks, will do the 
honors of the studio. 


Interesting Travel-Talks 


WHILE a fickle public is just now favoring a low class 
of musical comedies and vaudeville, including a meretri- 
cious variety of motion-pictures — and purveyors of 
amusements are only too eager to cater to this depraved 
taste — illustrated lectures on travel are maintaining a 
high standard of excellence. 

Eugene Farnsworth’s travel-talks are among the best, 
chiefly because the stereopticon-views are superb as 
photographs, showing uncommon selective skill, and the 
coloring is consistent and skilfully done. His motion- 
pictures are a delight and admirably presented, the 
spectator experiencing no discomfort in viewing them. 
This feature of Mr. Farnsworth’s lectures cannot be too 
highly praised. 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABETH FiLiInt WapE, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N.J. Prints must 
bear the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop, expo- 
sure, developer and printing-process. 




















“Marig.” L. T.R.— This picture is of a class 
which often finds its way to the editor’s table and is 
evidently the work of a beginner. It shows the figure 
of a young woman backed up against a tree and so evi- 
dently posed for her picture that one longs to attract 
her attention in some other direction. The tree comes 
directly in the center of the picture and so of course the 
principal object, the young woman, comes there also. 
The worker has overlooked the fact that the center of a 
picture is its weakest part and that the principal object 
of interest should never occupy this place. The trunk 
of the tree cuts the picture exactly in half and one has 
two pictures instead of one. The contrasts are very 
unpleasant, the trunk of the tree being very black and 
the gown of the girl very white. The camerist should 
study the simple iaws of composition. These were pub- 


lished a short time ago in the Guild department together 
with diagrams showing where the objects in a picture 
should be placed in order to conform to the laws of 
good composition. 








M. D. SILBERSTEIN 


Nicut Across THE Ciry. C. F. D.— Night-photo- 
graphy has a great fascination and the use of non-hala- 
tion plates makes it possible to get unusual pictures of 
very commonplace objects and scenes. The print here 
criticized was taken from the top of some tall building 
in Chicago and shows roofs of buildings dimly outlined, 
brilliantly-lighted windows on a busy street, and in the 
distance two skyscrapers, their windows picked out with 
little dots of light. Taken in the daylight this would 
be a very prosaic scene, but, like all night-pictures, this 
one has an air of mystery which makes it interesting. 
This picture, though it shows no ground at all, the 
buildings in the immediate foreground shutting off the 
view of the streets, is very well composed, the blemish 
in it being a bright row of electric lights at the lower 
right-hand side. With this toned down by the use of 
water-color paint, the objects of interest immediately 
take their proper prominence. The print is mounted 
on a dark gray paper about the tone of the deeper half- 
tones, and a light gray border is introduced between 
print and mount, giving the effect of looking through a 
window. 

To GreEeEN Fietps. B. L. G. — This print is made 
on a postal and is only about 2 x 51% in size, and yet 
it is a very charming bit of work. It shows two or 
three cows with their calves just a short distance from 
the pasture-bars, the path to which leads through a 
shady lane. In the middle-distance stretches the sunny 
pasture toward which they are eagerly hastening. A 
small boy is lowering the bars, his presence completing 
a very good genre picture. This picture is good in 
composition, but unfortunately the time of day was not 
well chosen, for the shadows are too small and sharp 
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and the delicate halftones which would have made the 
picture very attractive are wanting. It is a pity that 
this could not have been taken when the sun was not 
quite so high in the heavens. Two or three pictures 
sent by the same artist, though excellent in technique 
are lacking in artistic merit. 

On THE EpGE oF THE Wortp. — This picture was 
taken in the far West and shows the figure of a young 
woman standing on the edge of what is apparently a 
deep and wide chasm. In the distance are indistinct 
ranges of mountains and in the foreground are rough 
rocks, flat. but full of cracks and crevices. The figure 
is placed rather low on the plate and almost at the ex- 
treme left of the picture, a position which in most cases 
would be considered inartistic, but in this particular picture 
— if one uses his imagination a little — it suggests that 
she is withdrawing from the scene rather than becoming 
a part of it, the mountains in the distance looking al- 
most like clouds rolling up to engulf her. The pose of 
the figure is good, the lines simple, and were it not for 
the very heavy shadow in the fold of the dress, the pic- 
ture would be extra good. This defect could be light- 
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ened on the plate to bring it into harmony with the rest 
of the costume, which is light in tone. A second picture 
sent by the same artist is called “* Final Falls,” and al- 
though not very artistic it is excellent in technique. 
The picturing of the water is well done, as it is full of 
detail instead of white and chalky-looking. The print 
shows unusual rock-formations and a most unique bit of 
waterfall. 

AVOIDING THE BripGe. R.O. W. — This is a very 
interesting picture of six elephants in single file crossing 
a sandy creek. This picture has good illustrative value 
and was a happy snapshot of these clever animals. The 
same artist sent in two prints entitled “‘ The Lily Pond,” 
made from the same negative but using a different kind 
of paper for each. The one printed on rough paper is 
better than the one printed on the postcard, the latter 
paper giving too harsh contrasts for such a subject. 
This picture is decorative in treatment,and enlarged and 
toned to a soft green would be quite effective. No sky 
shows in this picture, the background of trees entirely 
obscuring it, and this detracts from the composition. 
These prints are ali well finished and mounted. 
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Exposure for Interiors 


THE editor of “ The Crucible” has always seemed to 
have an instinct about the exposure necessary fora given 
interior, based partly on judgment of the illumination 
on the ground-glass and partly on the results of a series 
of comparative exposures. On some interiors recently 
undertaken, however, we failed lamentably, getting 
over-exposure in every case. The Watkins meter was 
accordingly tried. Using Vulean plates as Watkins 
250, the 14-tint, by the table in the little instruction- 
booklet, required stop F/52. A number of comparative 
tests were made on the same subject with stops both 
larger and smaller than this standard. The rendering 
was best at F/32, and no improvement resulted from 
doubling the time by the use of F/22. F/45, on the 
other hand, proved too small for this particular plate 
with the }4¢-tint, thus confirming the speed-number of 
250 for the batch, when used indoors. 

The method is very simple. The camera having been 
made ready, the meter is set up facing the light in the 
worst-lighted part of the room in which detail is re- 
quired and the lens uncapped. As soon as the sensi- 
tive paper in the meter shows a visible discoloration 
(the sixteenth-tint) the lens is capped. The table re- 
ferred to above gives particulars for other plates. In 
the case of Eastman Film, for instance, with a speed of 
180, F/28 (i.e., between F/22 and F/32) and the 146- 
tint should give perfect results. 





Photographing Forts Forbidden 


THE so-called spy bill, introduced by Representative 
Hobson, of Alabama, makes it unlawful for any person 
to make photographs or drawings on board battleships 
or in navy-yards or forts without proper authority. The 
penalty is a fine not to exceed 31,000 or one year in 
prison. If the person attempts to sell the information 
to a foreign government, the penalty is fixed at ten 
years in prison. Mr. Hobson explained, in response to 
questions, that the bill would not prohibit tourists from 
taking harmless snapshots. | EHxchange.| 

Such provisions are in very general force abroad, and 
our readers are advised to attempt no snapshots near any 
government property on their trips to Europe. The 
least annoying accident which can happen to a photo- 
grapher who has innocently infringed the law is the loss 
of his roll of films — containing, it may be, much- 
treasured subjects, 


Greenville Camera Club 


THE Greenville Camera Club of Jersey City at its 
annual meeting elected the following officers: President, 
William Robidoux; Vice-President, Charles Agneau; 
Secretary, A. A. Langer; Treasurer, William Arm- 
bruster; Trustees, George Van Blaricom, Charles Arm- 
bruster and Thomas F. O’Brien. Plans were also 
discussed for a joint-exhibition with the Elysian Camera 


Club of Hoboken. 





Class 1/3 
Lumiére Sigma 
Lumiére Non-Halation Sigma 


Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 


Class 3/4 
Barnet Red Seal 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Wellington Extra Speedy 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Class 1 
American 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 
Cramer Crown Non-Halation 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film 
Magnet 
Premo Film Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 





Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 
Vulcan 

Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 1 1/4 
Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Banner X Non-Halation 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 
Cramer Isonon 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 
Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 

Class 1 1/2 
Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 

Class 2 

Cramer Medium Iso 
Cramer Medium Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 2 1/2 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 


Class 3 


Wellington Landscape 


Class 4 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 


Class 12 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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Exposure-Guide for April 





COMPILED BY MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground; river-scenes; figure- 
studies in the open; light-colored buildings and monuments; wet street- | 


scenes, with stop F/8 (U.S. No. 4) on Class 1 plates. 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column. 





i Cloudy l | Very 
- — = 2 Bright — |, Dull F/4 U.S.1 «1/4 
, 9AM. to 3 P.M. 1/32 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 
F/5.6 | U.S.2 xX 1/2 
8 a.m. and 4 P.M. 1/25 1/12 1/46 | 1/3 2/3 
° F/6.3 U.S.2.4 X 5/8 
7 AM. and 5 P.M. 1/16 1/8 1/4 | 172 1 / 
Gam.and 6pm. 1/6 1/3 “wiiwi sami oo | 
ont Aine aie = a ce a , F/11 U.S.8 X2 
The exposures given are intended merely as a basis for trial, and | 
will vary with latitude and other conditions, but they should give | F/16 U. S. 16 x4 
full detail in the shadows, except when iso or ortho plates are used | 
without a screen, when the exposure should be doubled, unless the | F/22 U.S. 32 x 8 
light itself is yellow. Color-sensitive plates in such a case are much 
i F/32 | U.S. 64 xX 16 


faster than plain plates. 


SUBJECTS. 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset and sunrise studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without foreground ; open 
beach, harbor and _ shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects ; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium foreground ; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides ; 
well-lighted street-scenes ; persons, ani- 
mals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


PLATES. 


For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; build- 
ings or trees occupying most of the 
picture ; brook-scenes with heavy foli- 
age; shipping about the docks; red 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade ; very dark 
near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, glades 
and under the trees. 

32 Wood-interiors not open to sky and with 
dark soil or pine-needles. 

48 Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 
and white reflector. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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Enamel Labels for Bottles 


ENAMEL paint, such as is sold for various household 
purposes, makes a practically indestructible and water- 
proof label. G. L. King suggests the following proce- 
dure. “ The first thing to be done is to make a template 
of some stiff paper, such as brown paper. One for each 
size of bottle in use may be cut. The template is simply 
a piece of paper large enough to wrap around the bottle, 
with an opening the size of the label cut in such a posi- 
tion on the paper that when the edge of the template is 
level with the bottom of the bottle the label comes in 
the right position. 

“The bottle being clean and dry, the template may 
be put round it and secured with an elastic band, and 
then with just a trace of dark enamel and a small brush 
the outline of the label may be drawn on the bottle. 
The template is then removed, and the whole area of the 
label given a thin coat of enamel. It is well to give 
three coats at intervals of a day. When the last is quite 
dry, the name of the chemical may be written or printed 
in white enamel.” 


Defects of the Focal-Plane Shutter 


A WRITER in Photography in speaking of the selection 
of a shutter, comments as follows on the weak points of 
the focal-plane type. ‘‘ Taking smoothness of action, 
the small diaphragm shutters are easily first, the focal- 
planes, with their big blinds and comparatively heavy 
moving parts, coming last in this respect. For slow 
speeds, many who are alive to the advantages of the 
reflex camera .. . still prefer to use other patterns be- 
cause of the smoother movement of the tiny leaves of the 
diaphragm-shutter. 

“It is the lack of simultaneous exposure over the 
whole plate which is the weakest point about the focal- 
plane shutter with a narrow slit. When such a slit 
passes across the face of the plate, one part is exposed 
an appreciable time before another part. As the narrow 
slit is used only for rapidly-moving objects, it follows 
that there must be distortion of the picture. 

“The exposures given with focal-plane shutters vary 
according to the way the shutter is kept, with spring in 
tension or relaxed; and they vary more than many sus- 
pect.” 

The best solution seems to be te have evenareflex camera 
provided with a supplementary shutter on the lens, this 
latter being set open on “time” whenever the focal- 
plane is in use. The ordinary focal-plane is deficient in 
not allowing speeds under 149 second; but there is a 
tendency to give slower snaps in some of the more recent 
models produced abroad. Lately we have seen speed- 
work produced by shutters such as the “ Koilos,”’ the 
“ Compound,” and the ‘*Optimo,” of sufficient merit 
to convince us that the focal-plane is not an essential 
unless the worker can easily afford to own a battery of 
cameras for different purposes. 


Exposure-Table for Autochromes 


Users of the Watkins Bee Meter who do not wish to 
go to the trouble of obtaining an extra Autochrome-~dial 
can use the following table with their regular meter. 
The rule is to test the best light, entirely disregarding the 
illumination of the shadows, and to make no variation 
for subject. Exposures for other stops can be calculated 
by the usual rules. The table is for outdoor views only, 
and is derived from an instrument fitted with a special 
dial for Autochromes. 


ExposurE At F/8 (U.S. 4) 


Light (seconds) Exposure (seconds) 


ae P Ae Sa eee: ae 
SBS eee te eee meee 114 
_ ESPERO oe eee Oe Pen Na eee oN 25 
ee ee in ions 3 
5... ee ee we pee. 316 
: ES ee ee ee ca 
ee ee nee 5 
ee ot er . © 
16 PRA PS SSE PR NON er 1] 
ae ee ees 16 
ae en ae 27 


Securing Skies and Foregrounds Together 


Mr. R. James WALLACE, the noted authority on the 
photography of color and Director of the Research 
Laboratories of the G. Cramer Dryplate Company, writes 
to us as follows: 

“The difficulty you refer to in the use of a color- 
filter, insofar as your obtaining skies and foregrounds 
or distances and foregrounds which will print with full 
detail, is inherent in the use of every filter which pre- 
sents a perfectly flat plane of color. It is not a case of 
color-correction, but a case of luminosity-correction; in 
other words, you have a brightness which is many times 
in excess of the brightness reflected from the objects in 
the foreground, and this excessive lightness cannot be 
corrected with a simple flat color-filter. 

“ We are, however, now preparing for sale a divided 
filter, the function of which is to correct just this diffi- 
culty to which you refer. It is composed of two filters 
cemented together. One of the glasses carries an even 
film of color over its entire surface, whereas the second 
filter-glass contains a dim gray dye which extends over 
only one-half the area. These two are then cemented 
together. The action is obvious: the flat color-filter 
simply corrects the view for color, while the divided 
plate dims down the excessive brightness of the sky to 
a definite amount, thus bringing it into printing-accord 
on the negative. Of course you understand that this 
relative brightness in the view is beyond the range of 
the ordinary photographic plate. Hence the necessity 
of this new ‘ Gradus’ filter.”’ 
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Our Easter picture, which appears on the front cover, 
also on page 168, was made expressly for this issue by 
Katherine Bingham. Like all this artist’s work, this 
picture is eminently refined in conception and treatment. 
Data: 8 x 10 Century Studio Camera; 1 B No. 7 A 
Goerz Lens; 164-inch focus; used at full aperture; 
March, 2 p.M.; 6 seconds; north studio light; 8 x 10 
seed 27; Pyro Acetone; 644 x 944 platinum print. 

Mr. Fleckenstein’s ‘“ April Fog,” our frontispiece, is a 
companion to “A January Thaw,” published in the 
March issue. Viewed at the proper distance, the picture 
will hold its own as a poetic conception of a phase of early 
spring. Data: April, 6 p.m.; dense fog; rear combina- 
tion Series III Goerz lens; 14-inch focus; stop F/11; 
60 seconds exposure; Standard plate; Rodinal; Angelo 
Sepia Platinum print. 

The eight pictures which accompany Miss Stanley’s 
excellent paper on home-portraiture, pages 160-164, are 
unusually attractive, not so much because the subjects 
themselves invoke sympathetic interest, but because the 
artist has the faculty to create childhood-scenes which 
are quite irresistible, and then to capture them success- 
fully. All this requires tact——a faculty developed to 
an eminent degree by such women photographers as 
Mrs. Pearce, Mrs. Cones, Blanche Reineke, Katherine 
Bingham, and, as in this instance, Katherine Stanley. 
Data: Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar, Series II B lens; 
F/6.3; 81-inch focus; used at full opening; 5 x 7 
Century Grand; Eastman Plate Tank, Eastman Pyro 
tank-powders; Angelo Sepia Platinum prints; Standard 
Polychrome plates; for other details see article. 

* Artillery Going Into Action,” page 166, is one of the 
few military photographs — and the editor has seen 
many — which possesses strong pictorial value. How 
Détaille would have liked to paint this scene! If artist 
Berger is as successful with his other endeavors of this 
character, he deserves to be known as the Détaille 
among photographers. Data: Nettel camera; Euryplan 
lens; F/4.5; June, 8 a.m.; clouded sky; 500 second ; 
Agfa Chromo plate. 

The picture by Albert Hochheimer, page 169, is from 
a commercial gum-print (single printing) of the artist’s 
own manufacture, and represents one of those pictur- 
esque groups of old-time dwellings in which his part of 
Bavaria abounds. Data: Busch lens; 6-inch focus; 4 x5 
camera; August, sunset, 6 P.M.; 40 second ; metol hydro 
developer; Héchheimer gum-print. 

This month’s insert isa strong, well-balanced, pictorial 
shore-view — one of the best we have ever seen. The 
atmospheric perspective is superb and the values are 
well interpreted. Mr. Armbruster surely deserves to be 
complimented on his eminently artistic success. Data: 
8 x 10 A. & S. Compact camera; Goerz Dagor lens; 
10%4-inch focus; stop used, U. S. 12; October, 4 P.M. ; 
bright light; Goerz ray-filter; 429 second; Cramer 
Inst. Iso plate; pyro soda; print on sea-green carbon. 

Mr. Reese’s series of pictures, pages 172-174, are in 
the nature of experiments, although the artistic possi- 
bilities by enlargement are set forth by the author- 
photographer. For data see article. 

The portrait of the great sculptor Rodin, page 176, is 
of peculiar interest, as it depicts him as a middle-aged 
man, before he had evolved that powerful statue, “ Le 
Penseur,” which the municipality of Paris has caused to 


be placed in front of the Pantheon at Paris. The por- 
trait was made in Rodin’s studio, but we have not been 
able to obtain any data, not even the name of the photo- 
grapher. It is a characteristic pose, one assumed by the 
sculptor when engaged in an argument, and he was — 
and still is—aspirited and convincing debater on all 
questions of art, notably the proper status of sculpture 
in portraiture and symbolism. 

Ernest M. Astle has gained so high a reputation as an 
interpreter of nature’s most serene moods in summer 
and winter — examples of his exquisite artistry having 
appeared in these pages many times — that one is eager 
to peek into his album of photographic impressions of 
his travels in foreign countries. One ought not, perhaps, 
to find fault with so interesting a picture as the Chester 
street-scene, page 177. It is so satisfying in its compo- 
sition and general pictorial effect, that one may forgive 
the excessive leaning of the buildings at the right — due 
to a little carelessness in holding the camera at the 
moment, which must have been a trying one in the 
circumstances. The rest of Mr. Astle’s pictures betray 
the experienced and discriminating eye of the artist. 
They remind the editor of his own visit to this sightly 
old town, in 1889, when he carried with him, as his only 
camera, the first Kodak taken to Europe by an American, 
which he used — quite successfully, too — preferably in 
the open. Data will be found in Mr. Astle’s article. 

The admirable winter-scene, page 182, suffers from 
apparent optical defects in the lens, as the tree at the 
left is unduly clear in definition to harmonize with the 
other objects in the picture. No data. 

The beautiful tonal quality and fine gradations of 
the original print, ‘‘ Lambs Resting,” page 183, are re- 
sponsible for its appearance here. This is not enough, 
however, for the picture lacks the element of unity, be- 
cause the lamb at the right seemingly takes no interest 
in its companions. The sharp falling off in distinctness 
of the objects in the foreground may also be criticized, 
as well as the vagueness of the background. Just what 
Mr. Kauffman had in mind, is not apparent. No data. 

With a little trimmed from the right side of the print, 
the picture on page 183, would have been better spaced. 
The white spot over the mother’s shoulder does not 
add to the pictorial interest of the picture, which, how- 
ever. is superbly composed. No data. 

“The Peddler Woman,” page 184, is a masterpiece of 
simple, direct, pictorial arrangement. Exhibited at the 
Royal, London, 1909. No data. 

* Toilers of the Field,” page 185, like other pictures 
by this artist, has been exhibited in collections in this 
country and in Europe. The arrangement of the figures 
was the subject of spirited discussion at the London 
Salon of 1909, where it was hung and eventually sold. 
The editor had the pleasure to attend this interesting 
exhibition. Everyone, including the editor, acknowl- 
edged the novelty of the subject, the rush of movement 
and the breadth of treatment. No data. 

“At the Edge of the River,” page 186, presents a 
striking pictorial effect. The reason for the rigid atti- 
tude of the boy is not made apparent, but he is probably 
musing. The distance in this picture could be made 
more assertive without impairing the composition. No 
data. 

The photograph of the statue by Cyrus Dallin, page 
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187, was made from the clay model which was exhibited 
at the Paris Salon of 1909. Though placed to be seen 
advantageously, the work was not well lighted to suit 
the photographer, whose name we have not been able to 
ascertain. Those Frenchmen at least manage to find 
a suitable position for the camera in photographing 
statuary, using a step-ladder, or improvising a temporary 
stand. Data: 31g by 5-inch glossy Cyko print from a 
masked 314 x 5!4-inch negative. This accounts for the 
lack of suitable margin at the top. 


Our Monthly Competition 

Mucu has been written on the subject of flashlight- 
photography, but, relatively very little to help the 
amateur to obtain pleasing, harmonious results. The 
contest, however, yielded a larger number of meritorious 
subjects than we had anticipated. It is hoped that the 
worthy examples reproduced in this issue will be care- 
fully studied, so that they may lead to improvement in 
a branch of photography which, on account of its being 
degraded by a host of incompetents — including a grow- 
ing number of impostors in the big cities — needs to be 
reclaimed and placed on a level of respectability. It 
then can be made a source of popular satisfaction and 
pecuniary profit. 

Mr. Stout’s picture, page 190, is technically superb, 
the dress, with its seale of gradations, being particu- 
larly well managed. All tendency to chalkiness has 
been avoided and yet the subject is broadly treated. 
Data: 2 drams Nichols Flash-Powder; Orthonon plate ; 
Rodinal developer; 8 x 10 E. B. Platinum print. 

Geraldine Farrar is an adept in impersonation and 
appears to striking advantage in whatever réle she at- 
tempts. The scene in Humperdinck’s “ Die KGnigs- 
kinder,” in which the American diva, as the goose-girl, 
entices her feathered friends, is one of rare charm and 
beauty, and the management, as well as the artist's 
many friends, desired it to be perpetuated by the camera. 
L. S. White, the foremost flashlight-artist of New York, 
successfully performed the task. As a stage-picture, 
with all the elements of composition and pictorial effect- 
iveness, Mr. White’s achievement has probably never 
been surpassed. Data: 11 x 14 Century camera; No. 6 
Dagor lens, 12-inch focus; stop F/16; Metropolitan 
Opera House; 11x14 Standard Imperial Portrait 
plate; Hydro; 4% oz. flash-powder own make; 11 x 14 
glossy print. 

On page 192 is pictured an incident, and with no 
attempt at simulation. There probably was no time to 
induce the kind-hearted friend to take a seat a little 
nearer the camera, thus making her, with her feathered 
patient, the most prominent feature in the picture. 
Mr. Astle has discreetly avoided distracting highlights, 
a circumstance to be noted. Data: 5 x 7 Premo Cam- 
era; B. & L.-Zeisslens; stop F/11; Seed Non-Halation 
Ortho; metol-hydro; Platinotype print 5 x 7. 

Each of the honorable-mention pictures grouped on 
page 193 has distinct merits. “‘ The Gossips” is quite 
true to life, as if the exposure has been made surrepti- 
tiously. It excels, too, in softness of illumination, and 
the total absence of extraneous high lights. This feature 
marks all the pictures honored in this contest. Data: 
Luxo flash-powder; lens at F/8; Cramer Inst. Iso; 
Tollidol developer; 4 x 642 Velox print. 

In arrangement and technique, ‘*The Lesson” is a 
masterpiece. Data: Eastman’s flash-sheet No. 1; 5 x 7 
Cramer Isonon; R. R. lens full opening; pyro-soda, 
tank devel.; Angelo sepia Plat. print, rough. 

A photograph of a cat in which the pupils are shown 
widely dilated is a rarity. Mr. Fitch proves that such 
a picture can be successfully made. The soft definition 





is also to be recommended. 
26 x ; Rodinal; Velox print. 

The interior excels in the delicacy of values. As the 
predominating color in the room was white, it would 
have been difficult to avoid the effect of flatness, so 
obvious here, unless by changing the direction of the 
light. No data. 

The flashlight-study, page 194, is shown, not for any 
particular merit it may possess, but to illustrate what 
could be done in the early days of flashlight-work — 


Data: Flash-pistol ; Seed 


twenty years ago. Data: Voigtliinder & Son’s OOA 
Euryscope lens; 74-inch focus; stop F/11; 5x7 
Cramer plate; No. 3 Scovill Flash-Cartridge; hydro- 


quinone developer; 5 x 7 Albumen print. 

The picture of the baby admiring its Christmas tree, 
page 195, is just a record of a delightful memory, yet 
the Lilliputian model is well placed, while the many 
light objects in the picture are not obtrusive. Data: 
Luxo Powder; flash diffused through cheesecloth ; Stan- 
ley plate; pyro; 5x7 Premo Camera; Turner-Reich 
lens; 814-inch focus; stop F/11; 5 x 7 Argo print. 

The winsome picture by Louis Schreiber (a profes- 
sional portraitist), page 196, betrays the hand of the 
expert. The light, however, should have been diffused 
so as to lighten up the left side of the face. Data: Luxo 
Powder, 15 grains; pyro; Cyko print, redeveloped ; 
8 x 10 Dallmeyer Stigmatic lens, used wide open. 


Beginners’ Contest 


AFTER considerable correspondence with the author 
of the beautiful picture on page 198, the editor consid- 
ers him eligible in this competition. Mr. Sturz has true 
artistic instincts. His achievement merits high praise 
and but little criticism. Data: Oct. 16, 1910, 11 Aa.m.; 
Isostigmar lens, F/5.8; stop F/11; 1 second; 4x 5 
Seed D. C. Non-hal. ortho; pyro-soda (Seed’s Pow- 
ders) ; Royal Bromide print through bolting-cloth. 

Page 199 pleasingly depicts a popular subject, and in 
a somewhat original manner. The grainy texture of 
the original print prevented a fully adequate reproduc- 
tion. Data: October, bright day with fleeting clouds ; 
3A Kodak; R. R. lens; stop F/16; 3 times color- 
screen; 14 second; N. C. film; tank-development ; 
314 x 512 Royal Velox print. 

The picture, page 201, shows another student of un- 
common ability. The subject is one of rare beauty and 
yielded several charming negatives, the best being our 
prize-winner. Data: Dec. 19, 1910, 5 p.m. ; Goerz Dagor 
lens; stop F/16; heavy ray-filter; 30 seconds; 5x7 
Stanley plate; 5x7 Argo Buff print; both developed 
with Hydro-Edinol. 

J. W. Newton, page 202, manifests the true pictorial 
instinct. Data: Sept., 1910, 8 a.m.; quite foggy; rear 
combination of Planatograph lens, 14-inch focus; 2 see- 
onds ; pyro-acetone ; Cyko Plat. print ; Edinol. 

W. K. Zucker is still in the elementary stage, but he 
appreciates beautiful scenery, and evinces considerable 
technical knowledge. His effort, page 202, is care- 
lessly composed, showing two pictures in one — a com- 
mon fault. Data: Nov. 5,5 p.M.; sun, hazy; stop F/32; 
314 seconds; 4.x 5 Seed 27 plate; pyro. 

Depth and sharpness of definition are important 
qualities in a lens, but of little pictorial value unless 
fully controlled by the camerist. The picture on page 
203 shows his desire to emphasize the chief point of in- 
terest —the woods. He should have used a larger stop 
and chosen a different view-point, if possible. Data: 
Nov. 21, 1.20 p.m.; sunlight; 34x54 Premo Film- 
Plate Camera; Seed 27 Plate; B. & L. R. R. lens; 
stop F/32; 1 second. 
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Moving Pictures for the Insane 


MovInG pictures as a means of curing insane patients 
will be tried by Supt. Sidney D. Wilgus of the Elgin, II1., 
State Hospital. 

‘** Moving pictures will help us materially as a cure,” 
said Dr. Wilgus yesterday. It will take the minds of 
the patients from their misfortunes, and, like other 
harmless diversions, stimulate their weakened brains. — 
Photoisms for Jan. 1911. 

It is true that persons of sedentary habits do not 
take sufficient physical exercise. Transferring pictures, 
particularly if they be heavy ones, from one room to 
another, upstairs or downstairs, is good, healthful ex- 
ercise for well persons as well as for the insane. 


Absurd Ambiguities 


Ir people are urged to talk intelligibly, it is in order 
that one shall be able to understand them. Therefore, 
printed English should be as comprehensible as spoken 
English. Ambiguous phrases should be avoided, but 
carelessness or haste often makes this impossible. The 
mere use of the hyphen at once imparts sense to a term 
which otherwise would have to struggle for comprehen- 
sion. Walking-sticks, drinking-cups, dressing-tables, 
cutting-boards, dark-room, dry-plate, cooking-pots, milk- 
ing-stools — omit the hyphen in these compound words 
and the meaning is at once lost. Who was ever able to 
drink cups or cook pots? Inanimate objects are not im- 
bued with life, but they may be made use of to accom- 
plish certain ends. They cannot of themselves walk, 
dress or milk. Cutting boards is an occupation. A dark 
room or a dry plate is not necessarily associated with 
photography ; but a dark-room or a dry-plate — or, bet- 
ter still, darkroom, dryplate—is. A long time ago 
Puoro-Era prepared a list of compound words for our 
printer, who is compelled to follow it. In fine, we are 
glad to note that our custom of using compound words, 
particularly in photographic nomenclature, is being 
adopted by our cotemporaries. 


Garo and the N. E. Convention 


As we do not believe in putting all our eggs into one 
basket, we will not divulge in this issue all the good 
things promised for the Bridgeport Convention next 
September. President Garo is making his preparations 
and will fulfil his promise to make this event the most 
brilliant in the history of New England Conventions. 
He is drawing heavily on his own bank-account, and has 
visited the New York and Pennsylvania State Conven- 
tions and will attend others. In this way he is able to 
note novelties, talent, and devices to help him to arrange 
an event that will not only be a red-letter day in the 
history of Bridgeport, but will redound to the credit of 
New England. When the time is ripe, he will unfold 
his plans. It therefore behooves every live and pro- 
gressive photographer of New England, whether he be a 
proprietor or an employe, to keep in mind the Bridge- 
port Convention, which will take place at the most 
convenient time in the year, viz: September. 

In the meantime, photographers visiting Boston for 
business or for pleasure should call at the studio of 
President Garo, 747 Boylston Street, Boston, obliquely 
opposite the Lenox Hotel. All are welcome. 





Frank Scott Clark Visits Boston 


COMBINING business with pleasure, Scott Clark, the 
eminent Detroit portrait-photographer, accompanied by 
Mrs. Clark, attended the New York Convention and 
thence proceeded to Boston. His principal object in 
visiting the Hub was to make sittings of some of his for- 
mer Detroit patrons, who have now moved to the Hub and 
insist on being photographed by him and by no other. 
This speaks well for Mr. Clark, as Boston boasts of Garo, 
Parkinson, Frizell and others quite proficient in home- 
portraiture. Mr. Clark will return to the Hub again 
soon to make sittings at the homes of other patrons. 
He certainly knows how to do it and, what is also grati- 
fying, he enjoys the friendship and goodwill of his Bos- 
ton competitors. 


Mr. Hoppé’s New Studio 


Our Lonpon CorRESPONDENT, Mr. E. O. Hoppé, F. 
R. P. S., informs us that he removed on March 1 toa 
new studio at 59 Baker Street, Portman Square, London, 
West. At this address he will be glad to welcome visit- 
ing Americans and show them all the hospitality in his 
power. Following the custom which is now becoming 
prevalent with the highest-class photographers, Mr. 
Hoppé has done away with all the conventional unreali- 
ties of the old-time studio, even to the skylight and the 
showease. Instead of this time-honored arrangement, 
he has installed only tall sidelights. The decorations 
and furnishings were planned and selected by an emi- 
nent Vienna architect, working in collaboration with 


Mr. Hoppé. 


Secession-Prints at the Albright 


Tue Director of the Albright Art Gallery, of Buffalo, 
Cornelia B. Sage, informs us that the following prints 
were purchased from the recent exhibition of photo- 
graphs held by the Photo-Secession : 


D. O. Hill 

D. O. Hill 

J. Craig Annan 
Heinrich Kiihn 
Baron de Meyer 
A. L. Coburn 
Frank Eugene 
Gertrude Kisebier 
George H. Seeley 
Eduard Steichen 
Alfred Stieglitz 
Clarence H. White 
Joseph Keiley 


The Bird-Cage 
Portrait-Group 
Lombardy Ploughing-Team 
Still-Life _ 

Dresden China Fan 
Cadiz_____ 

Arthur and Guenevere 

The Manger. 

The Painter 
Moonlight—Orangerie _ __ 
Street—Fifth Avenue 

The Chiffonier 
Garden of Dreams 


The price paid for these works was $300, and not 
several thousand dollars, as announced by some of our 
cotemporaries. 

Eight prints by D. O. Hill, the property of A. L. 
Coburn, were presented to the Gallery at the close of 
the exhibition. 

In the January Academy Notes, the quarterly publica- 
tion of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, appears a repre- 
sentative selection of reproductions from the late exhibit. 
The magazine is very attractively gotten up and is 
issued at 25 cents per number. 
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Since the oil- and the bromoil-process have come to 
stay, the question whether results produced by these 
methods should be admitted into the same classes in which 
straight or pure prints are entered has continually been 
raised. It has been urged that a special group should 
be made for all photographs in which there had been 
hand-work, as it would not be possible to compare fairly 
the work of a person employing purely photographic 
means with that of one who relies largely on the after- 
treatment of the print to cbtain the desired artistic re- 
sult. This topic came up again a few weeks ago ata 
meeting of the Royal Photographic Society when Mr. 
Lyddon demonstrated his new process for the finishing 
of photographs in monochrome and color. — Briefly 
speaking, Mr. Lyddon’s method consists in the putting 
of very thin layers of transparent oil-colors upon the 
surface of any oil-resisting photographic paper, such as 
bromide, and rubbing it well in with pads of cotton 
wool. As the process is quite an interesting one and 
is very easy to work, I am giving my American friends 
the full working-details. Personally, I do not advocate 
the employment of the method for serious pictorial 
study, but I think it affords splendid means for the 
study of the importance of lengthening gradation, cor- 
recting tone-values and suppressing unimportant detail. 

A few of the fundamental principles which Mr. Lyddon 
gave in tabloid form are: Highest lights and deepest 
darks are always small. The tones next in strength to 
both should be broad. <A cast shadow is always darker 
than the shadow-side of the object casting that shadow, 
unless there is a difference in color value of the two sur- 
faces. Darkest darks are usually near the highest light. 
Shadows with definite shapes are darker towards the 
edges. There is no such thing as outline. Form should 
be represented by tone-values and planes. A_ back- 
ground is necessarily behind a figure ( portraitists, please 
note!). Have variation in form, tone and spacing. 

The advantages of this new method over the old ones 
are: Ability to match tone and surface, ease of modi- 
fication or removal, and rapidity. The outfit consists of 
a whitewood palette, palette-knife, double dippers, a 
selection of bristle brushes, one or two sable brushes, a 
soft rubber, plenty of cotton-wool and two media — No. 1 
being used for all matt-surface work and No. 2 for dark 
shadows so that they do not appear “dried in.” The 
list of colors is somewhat restricted for the sake of per- 
manence. Flake white, aureolin, raw sienna, burnt 
sienna, rose madder, vermilion, light red, ultramarine, 
transparent emerald oxide of chromium, burnt umber 
and ivory black. The print to be treated should not be 
quite fully developed, but should have nearly the quality 
of a perfect enlargement. It should not be pumiced, 
nor should spots be erased. The surface must not have 
been abraded, as it is detrimental to color and perma- 
nency if the oil penetrates through these abrasions. If 
smooth paper is used a little of No. 1 medium should be 
rubbed in and left on to prevent hard edges. To begin 
the operation, a little of the medium is rubbed over the 
print. Then the desired color is laid on with the brush 
and immediately well rubbed in with a pad of cotton- 
wool. Where the coloring is going a little over the out- 
lines the defect is easily remedied by the application of 
No. 1 medium. In laying on the color for the back- 
ground it is necessary to bring it up to the face, and 
to work away from the face with the cotton-wool. 








The above-described method is not only applicable to 
portrait-work, but may be used for landscape-work as 


well. Sky-effects, for instance, can be tried and altered 
time after time, till one gets the effect that seems most 
suitable to the sentiment of the landscape. 

The Royal Photographie Society is holding its annual 
exposition in the spring this year, viz.,in May. The 
council has arranged the forthcoming exposition as 
follows : 


Section I. 
Section II. 


Pictorial photographs. 

General photographs, including landscapes, 
architectural subjects, portraits, ete. It 
is intended to show here the possibilities 
of the craft, and photographs will be se- 
lected for their technical excellence only. 

Color-photographs. 

Natural-history photographs. 

Scientific photographs and processes of 
reproduction. 


Section III. 
Section IV. 
Section V. 


Section II. is an innovation. Medals will be placed at 
the disposal of the judges in sections II., IIL, IV. and 
V. Besides the five sections, arrangements will be 
made for the display of material, apparatus and trade- 
photographs. The exposition will be opened to the 
public on May 9 and will remain open until May 31. 
Every evening lectures will be delivered. The last day 
for sending in work by carrier is April 24. As there is 
not much time left to write to the secretary for entry- 
forms, all American photographers who wish to submit 
work to this important exposition are welcome to send 
their prints to me with a written declaration that the 
work submitted is entirely their own and I will gladly 
fill in the forms and see that the work is properly sub- 
mitted. All work should reach me not later than April 
22 addressed to 59 Baker Street, Portman Square, 
London, W. The packages must be marked, “ Royal 
Photographie Society’s Exposition.” Please note that 
pictures need not be framed. 

One of the oldest firms of photographic-paper-manu- 
facturers on the continent, Messrs. Trapp & Miinch of 
Friedberg near Frankfort, is celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary this year. They are the original manufacturers 
of the famous TM Matt Albumen Paper, which for about 
ten years, has been worked almost exclusively in virtu- 
ally all the leading continental studios. Diihrkoop, 
Perscheid, Erfurth, Grainer and other leading men have 
produced some of their finest work on this medium. 
This paper, which provides the photographer with an 
ideal medium for the expression of his artistic ideas, has 
now been introduced into this country and as the results 
obtained by it resemble the finest work of the proof- 
engraver and as it is exceedingly simple to work I give 
instructions for working. I have used this particular 
paper for over six years and am thoroughly pleased with 
the results. Printing should be carried rather deeper 
than is usually done with printing-out papers. The 
following are the operations in a condensed form : 


Washing: Five to six changes until milky appear- 
ance has entirely disappeared. 


Toning: Potassium chloroplatinite. . 15 grains 
Phosphoric acid (1.120 test) . 14 ounce 
Water . See: . « 40 ounces 
Fixing: Hypo .. . 4 ounces 
Water 40 ounces 


This manipulation results in pure black tones of great 
richness. Warm sepia tones are obtained by trans- 
ferring the well-washed prints into a salt-bath composed 
of one teaspoonful of ordinary salt to 40 ounces of water 
for 8 minutes before toning them in the platinum-bath. 
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Tue Imperial Statistical Office has just issued its an- 
nual report on Imports and Exports. Both have in- 
creased during 1910, 

It will be seen from this report that the German makers 
export almost six times as much as they import. In cam- 
eras the imports have diminished, the exports being 
chiefly directed to Russia and Great Britain. With re- 
gard to plates, the imports also show a decrease. The 
French plate, once so much used here, is losing in popu- 
larity. On the other hand, our exports have increased. 
Our best customers in this line are Russia, Austria and 
Switzerland. Of lenses for cameras, microscopes, ete., 
the increase in exports was large. Regarding sensitive 
paper, there has been a decrease of exports and an 
increase of imports. Similar are the conditions with pic- 
torial postcards, this being due to the imitation by for- 
eign printers of the fine German cards which until very 
recently ruled the world’s market. Yet in point of 
quality and artistic taste the German product is still un- 
surpassed. The United States is still our best customer. 

Although in the German empire the photographic in- 
dustry is quite flourishing, that of her neighbor, Austria, 
is not at all in a satisfactory condition. In the past year 
it was even worse than in 1909, which in its turn showed 
no improvement on the preceding year, 1908. The ex- 
port to England and other foreign countries has dimin- 
ished considerably, gwing to the establishment there of 
a large number of new factories, and it was possible to 
meet this competition only by a reduction in prices. As 
instances of this competition it might be mentioned that 
in the Northern Tyrol the purchasers of photographic 
articles now fill their requirements in Germany, and 
those of the Southern Tyrol in Italy. As a consequence 
of this, many of the larger manufacturers have been 
obliged to reduce their output and the numerous smaller 
ones are having a hard struggle for their existence. 

Professional photography assumes a somewhat unus- 
ual position. On the one hand the government is en- 
deavoring to further it by backing the Vienna Institute 
of Graphie Arts, while on the other hand it refuses to 
give the trade the simplest legal protection by not 
issuing the Certificate of Competence. The bad state of 
this trade is also due to the ever-increasing extension of 
amateur photography. In Austria portraiture is still 
the main business and is thus more or less dependent on 
the moneyed classes for its maintenance. For this reason 
amateurs are regarded as most unwelcome competitors, 
as they supply a certain quantity of portraits out of 
pure love of the pastime. A similar state of affairs 
exists where photography is employed for commercial 
purposes, such as the photographing of houses and build- 
ing-lots for disposal, articles for sale, by auction, ete., 
where the professional photographer is often displaced 
by the amateur. Usually the employes or the state offi- 
cials handle the camera with some success, to the detri- 
ment of the professional. 

Considerable progress is to be noticed as regards artistic 
perfection, which also means a success from the financial 
standpoint. This, however, does not change the situa- 
tion of the average studio. The keenest competition 
and the lowest prices are noticeable in the enlargement- 
trade, no doubt owing to the overcrowding in that 


branch. Other reasons for the present small profits are 


to be found in certain rules and restrictions set up by the 
Austrian Board of Trade. 








Taking up the various specialties, it should be noted 
that the manufacture of cameras has particularly to suffer 
from fierce competition often caused by the continued 
establishing by foreign firms of branch works. Another 
reason is the foundation of a syndicate of metal-manu- 
facturers, which has increased the price for raw metal 
enormously. Consequently the export business in cam- 
eras, which was started only a few years ago, suffers 
very much. To this must be added the considerable in- 
crease of duty imposed on most metals imported from 
other countries, such as brass and aluminum. In fact, 
it is intended to manufacture some metal articles abroad 
and import them ready-made. 

As regards photographic papers, the business was bad 
in 1908 and has deteriorated every year since, owing to 
the very strong competition. To the existing German 
and Belgian firms is now to be added an Italian factory 
which is trying to secure a market in Austria. It is not 
yet possible to produce in Austria an absolutely reliable 
raw paper, which must be still imported mostly from 
Germany, and the Austrian firms express dissatisfaction 
with their Government for refusing to reduce the duty on 
raw paper. The conditions are equally bad as regards 
cardboards and mounts. It is also necessary to sell dry- 
plates at extremely low prices, so that no margin of 
profit is left. The raw material for them has to be im- 
ported, and the only pleasant outlook is that the Belgian 
glass is being replaced by that from Bohemia, the latter 
being somewhat cheaper. The only good reports con- 
cern general photographic articles. In this line there 
has been a continuous development for the last three 
years. A number of new business-houses and shops 
(such as drug-stores) have taken up the selling of these 
articles. In the optical branch of the business the Aus- 
trian industry, however, still holds a very modest place. 


Famous Studio for Sale 


Time gets in its inexorable work on all of us. Our 
old friend Geo. G. Rockwood of New York is about to 
enter his eightieth year. That, together with the loss 
of his only son, causes him to offer his famous studio in 
New York for sale. He informed us the other day that 
he would part with it for a very small sum compared 
to its real value. See his advertisement. 


The Snowden Ward Lectures 


WE had the pleasure to attend the Boston lectures 
given by H. Snowden Ward, as announced in PxHorTo- 
Era, and were much pleased with all of them. ‘“ Mar- 
vels of Photography,” in particular, has been brought 
strictly up to the minute and includes a number of very 
fine color-photographs. These Mr. Ward projects to 
a very large size by means of a special lantern. The 
Autochromes were particularly good in color-rendering, 
though not so brilliant as the pictures made on the 
Thames and the Dufay Dioptichrome plates; these two 
latter, however, showing the regular pattern of the 
ruling in an annoying manner. Probably the best of the 
color-pictures was a three-color transparency on films by 
William H. Kunz, the subject being the interior of a 
greenhouse. Camerists everywhere are advised to watch 
their local newspapers for the announcements of the 
Snowden Ward lectures in their locality, next season, 
and to attend his unusually fine talks on Shakespeare 
and Dickens, with their beautifully-colored slides. 


Our Talisman Again 


In the February number of Portrait, the breezy and 
interesting professional monthly issued by the Ansco 
Company, appears in full the story of the talisman, from 
the editorial page of our January issue. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 














Capital Camera Club 


THE twentieth annual exhibition of the Capital Cam- 
era Club, Washington, D.C., will be held in Hemicycle 
Hall, Corcoran Gallery of Art, May 5 to 15, 1911. 
Entries from non-members will be received up to April 
12. Full particulars regarding conditions will be fur- 
nished on application to the chairman of the exhibition- 
committee, Francis C. Crow, 1010 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. We trust that many of our Guild 
members will submit prints for this exhibition, as the 
committee in charge desires to make this year’s show 
one fitly to commemorate the twentieth anniversary. 


The New Postal Photographic Club 


Mr. Roy C. BurckEs, of Winter Hill, Massachusetts, 
the director of the newly-organized and as yet unnamed 
pictorial album club, called at our office recently. He 
had with him some of the work of the charter members, 
and an examination of the pictures showed very clearly 
that there is ample warrant for the existence of the 
club. Mr. Burckes stated that work had been sub- 
mitted by Bronsen Hormell, M. A. Yauch, C. M. Ship- 
man, Harry G. Phister and H. E. Stout and that they 
would undoubtedly be elected to membership. The 
name of our good friend, Ward E. Bryan, was inadvert- 
ently omitted from the list of charter members in 
February. 

Mr. Burckes states that as director he is determined 
to make every member live strictly up to the conditions 
set for the circulation of the albums. This source of 
failure in some former clubs will be eliminated by the 
prompt expulsion of any member transgressing any of 
the rules adopted by the club. Further particulars will 
be announced from time to time in these columns. 


Grand Rapids Camera Club 

Tuer Grand Rapids Camera Club has lately taken in 
several new members and is in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. The lately-elected President, Charles Vander- 
velde, one of whose pictorial masterpieces appeared in 
March, states that an increase of darkroom-facilities 
will soon have to be made. The club will hold its an- 
nual exhibition in April. and all the members are busy 
preparing exhibition-work in order to make it more suc- 
cessful than their former excellent shows have been. 


Death of James Paris 

Just before going to press with this issue, we learned, 
with regret, of the death of one of our contributors, 
James Paris, of Prairie du Chien, a professional photo- 
grapher of great ability. He died at La Crosse, Wis., at 
the age of sixty-seven. Only recently he had a pleasant 
correspondence with PHoTro-ERA, the outcome of which 
was that we accepted an entertaining article by Mr. Paris, 
describing a camera-tour in Scotland, accompanied by a 
series of photographs of high technical merit. This 
article wil] appear in an early issue of PHoro-Era. 


One Year’s Subscription Free 


WE offer one year’s subscription to PHoto-ERA, free, 
to the person who will send us 6 of these back numbers, 
in good condition. July, Sept., Oct., Nov., 1908; Dee., 
1909; Jan., July and Nov., 1910. 


Elmira Camera Club 


THE regular annual meeting and election of officers of 
the Elmira Camera Club resulted in the election of the 
following officers for the year 1911: H. E. Snyder, Presi- 
dent ; W. E. Bryan, Vice-president ; Seely Stage, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; H. T. Stagg, C. W. Campbell, F. E. 
Scharf, Directors. 

The revised constitution as submitted by the constitu- 
tion-committee was adopted by a unanimous vote of the 
club. 

Camera Club in Montreal 


Tue Montreal Amateur Athletic Association Camera 
Club will hold, April 17 to 22, its fifth annual exhibi- 
tion, which promises to be the most successful in the 
history of the club. New classes have been added and 
more prizes are offered. There will be five different 
classes with either one or two prizes consisting of silver 
or bronze plaques for each. Class A, for figure-studies, 
and Class B, for all other subjects, are open to all 
amateur photographers. Hand-camera class open to all 
members of the M.A.A.A. Club and Green class open 
only to M.A.A.A. Camera Club members. 

Pictures to be delivered not later than April 7. No 
entratice-fee will be charged. For further information 
and entry-blanks write to the secretary, H. C. Stone, 
M.A.A.A, Camera Club, 250 Peel St., Montreal, Que. 


Death of A. N. Hardy 


Amory N. Harpy, a veteran photographer of New 
England, died at his home in Somerville, Mass., Friday, 
February 24, at the age of seventy-six. 

Mr. Hardy, a few years ago, retired from the active 
business-life which he began forty years ago in the city 
of Boston. By strict attention to business, always main- 
taining in the quality of his work, as in his business 
methods, the highest standard, he did much for the ad- 
vancement of the photographic art in the community 
where he was active, acquiring an enviable reputation as 
an artist and as a man of the highest ideals in business. 

It is very instructive to study the career of Mr. Hardy, 
and it forms an admirable example to those who would 
emulate his efforts during a long and active career, All 
those who have known him speak warmly of his high 
moral character, which had great influence on his em- 
ployes, who were encouraged to put forth their best 
efforts. Mr. Hardy thus enjoyed the hearty and loyal 
co-operation of all those who were active in his establish- 
ment. Although Mr. Hardy employed labor to produce 
every dollar’s worth of work he produced and confined 
himself strictly to the business management, he was 
known far and wide as one of the best developers of 
latent ability and talent in his staff that the photographic 
profession has ever known. There have been several 
conspicuous instances of this in his long career, where, 
by encouragement and advice, he contributed very ma- 
terially to the artistic development of his operators, 
several of whom attained a national reputation. 

In his social life Mr. Hardy was very highly esteemed 
for his exemplary, although retiring character, his kind- 
ness of heart and his devotion to his family and his 
church. He leaves a widow, two daughters and a son. 
The latter is engaged in professional photography. 
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LOS ANGELES CAMERA 
CLUB ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, 1910, 

WHERE THE ROUND 
ROBIN GUILD PICTURES 
FOR 1909 WERE SHOWN 
DURING MARCH 


Los Angeles Camera Club 


THE troubles of the Los Angeles Camera Club in in- 
creasing its membership enough to make it a really 
strong organization seem to be over. The mark of 
seventy-five members, which was set a long time ago, 
but which has hitherto seemed unattainable, has been 
passed, At the close of January the club had five to 
spare. 

Like a sick man, who often requires the administra- 
tion of a stimulant to carry him past the crisis of his 
malady, the organization needed something outside of 
its membership to give it an impetus. A series of three 
spectacular public events in quick succession proved to 
be the stimulant. These were, first, the Santa Monica 
automobile road races; next, Aviation Week, and finally 
the annual Pasadena Tournament of Roses. The last 
event took place New Year’s Day and the others within 
a month. Among the three, the interest of amateur 
photographers was aroused to such an extent that the 
missionary-work of the members of the club enabled 
them to reap a harvest of new members. Since the 
boom started the membership has been growing steadily 
and each weekly meeting finds from two to five new appli- 
cations to be acted on. The former mark of seventy- 
tive having been wiped out, the club has now raised it to 
125 and a campaign is on to reach this before July 1. 
In this experience of the Los Angeles Club there is a 
hint for other clubs. Any public event that brings out 
the cameras of the community is a membership-help if 
taken advantage of promptly. 

Two interesting demonstrations by traveling repre- 
sentatives of photographic manufacturers supplemented 
the usual instructive lectures and lantern-slide exhibits 
of the last month. 

First came J. B. Bertrand, representing the Cramer 
Company, who made four appearances before the mem- 
bers of the club. The possibilities of the new “ Spec- 
trum ”’ plate, by means of which it is possible to render 
correct color-values even to dark red, attracted the 
attention even of the daily newspapers. Mr. Bertrand, 





who is a veteran in the art of portraiture, also gave a 
practical exposition of the use of the club’s portrait- 
camera in the studio. 

He was followed a week later by E. M. St. Claire, of 
the Ansco Company, who devoted an entire evening to 
an exhibition of the working-qualities of Cyko papers. 


New York State Convention 

WHEN the editor leaves his busy desk to attend a 
photographic event, he is sure to be repaid for his trou- 
ble, time and expense, so he attended the annual meeting 
of the Professional Photographers’ Society of New York, 
which was held in the convenient, spacious and pleasant 
banquet-hall of the Park Avenue Hotel, February 15, 16 
and 17. It was a mightily successful affair. There 
was a good attendance, including eminent professionals 
from distant cities outside of the state, in the west and 
in New England. Everything was done as planned, and 
everybody was happy. Those who assisted in carrying 
out the splendid program are to be complimented. They 
all worked with enthusiasm for the good of the cause. 
They were not mercenary politicians seeking pecuniary 
benefits, but gave their services freely and heartily. It 
is refreshing and inspiring, indeed, to behold such unsel- 
fish devotion to the cause of high-class professional 
photography, and to observe that everyone who rendered 
a service, however important, was satisfied with an ap- 
preciative look or word. 

The display of over five hundred prints, demonstrating 
the present high standard of German professional work 
and, particularly, the brilliant efficiency of the German 
schools of photography, was a treat, also a revelation to 
many. Mr. Eduard Blum, who assembled and sent to 
this country the superb foreign exhibit, fully deserved 
the praise so freely accorded him. 

The opening session, with President Harry A. Bliss in 
charge, started with enthusiasm. The reports of the 
various sections indicated splendid activity and pros- 
perity. Everything seemed to go like clock-work. The 
address by E. B. Core, which accompanied his presenta- 
tion of framed certificates of honor to the past-presidents 
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of the Association — Pirie McDonald, Dudley Hoyt and 
A. F. Bradley — was eloquent and touching in the ex- 


treme. The hearty and prolonged applause which pre- 
ceded and followed his remarks showed conclusively the 
degree of affection with which “ Papa Core ” is regarded 
by all who know him. Another certificate is quietly 
waiting for the present chief executive, Harry A. Bliss. 
He will get it ina few years from now, and he fully 
merits it. The chair appointed Messrs. McDonald, 
Bradley and Mandelkern to try to persuade the New 
York Board of Underwriters to lower the prevailing high 
rate of insurance imposed on photographic studios in 
New York. Success is confidently predicted. B.J. Falk 
exhibited a number of portrait-Autochromes placed in 
diascopes, illustrating his marked success in this branch 
of photography. He explained that they were produced 
by flashlight — 200 grains of Lumiére flash-powder in a 
14-inch pan, ignited about six feet from the sitter in 
about 145 second. The expression in these portraits and 
the light-gradations were superb, while the values were 
astonishingly true to life — better even than are usually 
obtained with direct daylight. Charles Hallen, head of 
Herbert & Huesgen Company’s photo-finishing depart- 
ment, demonstrated his portable Tungsten Light appara- 
tus to the manifest satisfaction of all present. During 
the evening, as many new-comers desired to inspect 
Mr. Falk’s Autochromes, Mr. Hallen’s Tungsten Light 
was called into requisition and proved just as effective 
as strong, direct daylight. 

The evening of the first day was devoted to a stirring 
address by Robert Frothingham, advertising-manager of 
Everybody's Magazine, on the importance of advertising. 
He emphasized the necessity for photographers to adver- 
tise, basing their ‘* copy” upon the high quality of their 
product, if they would prosper. His remarks made a 
powerful impression on his audience, which gave him the 
closest possible attention. He was followed by Oliver 
Lippincott, of gigantic frame and intellect, who gave 
his lecture, ‘‘ The West.” With the aid of a large num- 
ber of lantern-slides of his own make, he conveyed vivid 
impressions of western scenery — notably the Grand 
Cafion of Arizona— Indian tribes, Cliff-Dwellers, an- 
cient ruins, ete. 

The second day (Thursday) began with an illustrated 
talk on practical advertising for the professional, by 
Juan C. Abel. By means of stereopticon-views he 
showed the ridiculous side of advertising as it is done 
by the practitioner in small towns, and the efficient 
business-like methods of the wide-awake and enterpris- 
ing city photographer. This lecture was positively one 
of the most practical and illuminating efforts on this 
subject ever delivered at a photographic convention. 
It was what might have been expected from so keen an 
observer as the editor of Abel’s Weekly. Then followed 
a talk on the use of backgrounds, their choice and 
adaptability in connection with various portrait-subjects, 
by J. Ernest Mock, with the aid of stereopticon-views. 
His suggestions, presented in such an attractive and con- 
vincing manner, gave immense satisfaction. It was, 
indeed, an able demonstration of an important subject 
by a master craftsman. The session was concluded with 
criticisms, by Pirie McDonald, of pictures sent in by 
members for the purpose. Thrown upon the screen 
with the optical lantern, these pictures were easily seen 
by all. The speaker pointed out the good and the bad 
features impartially, thus enhancing the value of his 
remarks. The afternoon session was given up to studio 
demonstrations by Pirie McDonald, Dudley Hoyt and 
A. F. Bradley, at their respective studios. Frank Scott 
Clark, of Detroit, and F. Milton Somers, of Cincinnati, 
conducted similar demonstrations at other studios. 





The entertainment par excellence of the Convention 
took place in the evening at Palm Garden, 150 East 
58th Street. Excellent vaudeville regaled the members 
and their friends till 10 o’clock. Shortly after, the hall 
began to reverberate to the strains of insinuating music 
and soon Terpischore reigned supreme. The partici- 
pants and onlookers included the members and their 
friends of the State Association and of the Professional 
Photographers’ Club of New York, which, by the way, 
was the host. 

The last day (Friday), was quite eventful. In the 
morning the most recent improvements in practical 
photography, by members, were demonstrated. The 
$50 gold prize offered by the Metropolitan Section was 
voted to KE. B. Core, of New York, for his mirror-maga- 
zine-camera for studio use, which enables the operator 
conveniently to examine the image of the sitter in the 
finder, exactly as it should look on the ground-glass 
and up to the moment of exposure. Oliver Lippincott 
received 31 votes —4 less than Mr. Core — for his elec- 
trically-illuminated skylight of ribbed glass, the effect- 
iveness of which is increased by a preparation (coating) 
of his own invention. Mr. Garo and others pronounced 
it the most practical of all the artificial studio-lights 
they had ever seen. Frank Scott Clark gave a talk on 
home-portraiture, urging for the attainment of the best 
results the use of the old-fashioned portrait-lenses — 
and not those of the rectilinear type — because of their 
speed and soft, plastic effect. Miss Frances B. John- 
ston, of Washington, D. C., discussed home-portraiture 
with Autochrome-plates, showing numerous examples of 
her own. Whenever possible, she preferred to make 
such sittings on covered verandas, as the light is stronger 
and better. The session closed with the election of 
officers as follows: Harry A. Bliss, President; E. B. 
Core, 1st Vice-President; B. J. Falk, 2d Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. C. Kalt, Secretary; Floyd Baker, Treasurer. 

In the afternoon nearly 100 members met at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, where Henry Mos- 
ler, the distinguished American painter, led them up to 
the most important paintings and explained their strong 
points. After the return of the members from the 
Museum of Art, Mr. J. H. Garo, president of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of New England, demonstrated his 
method of lighting, posing and managing drapery, under 
the Hallen Tungsten Light, in the Convention Hall, 
which was crowded to the doors. 

In the evening about 175 members enjoyed the ban- 
quet held at Terrace Garden. To save the feelings of 
those who were unable to attend, we refrain from giving 
the menu. Yes, there was wine on the table, and of 
good quality, and it was imbibed with marked discre- 
tion. Among those called upon to speak by toast- 
master E. B. Core, were Gertrude Kiisebier, Mary Carnell, 
Frances B. Johnston and Mrs. Floyd Baker, as well as 
Messrs. Harris, Hoyt, McDonald, Bradley, Bliss, Beach, 
Rau, Falk, Hollinger, Buxbaum, Clark, Garo, Rock- 
wood and Editor Tennant. One of the pleasant inci- 
dents of the evening was the presentation of artistic 
pieces of silver to retiring Secretary Beach and retiring 
Treasurer Lloyd. A successful flashlight-picture was 
taken of the banqueters by Langdon and Bayette. 

Shortly before the adjournment of the Convention, 
President Bliss made the astonishing announcement that 
all the acts of the Convention, including the election of 
officers, were illegal and, in order to stand, they would 
have to be ratified at a meeting to be called in May. 
This necessity is due to the fact that, according to the 
Constitution, the annual meeting should be held in May, 
which circumstance had been quite overlooked when the 
election was set for this session. 
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The Higgins Inks and Adhesives 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, who have for many years used the 
Higgins Photo-Mounter Paste, should investigate the line 
of inks made by Chas. M. Higgins and Co., whose ad- 
vertisement appears in another column. The drawing- 
inks, in particular, are considered the standard by which 
all others are judged, and every worker should use the 
waterproof drawing-ink for writing his labels. For gen- 
eral use, no black ink can equal Eternal Ink, which is a 
suspension of pure carben and dries absolutely black 
without blotting in a few moments. It may be used with 
either an ordinary or a fountain pen. As a dead-black 
for cameras, we use it in preference to varnish, because 
it dries with absolutely no gloss. One worker of our 
acquaintance who went to live in Paris found himself 
unable to get any satisfactory ink there and was forced 
to send home for Eternal Ink. This is typical, for any 
one who has once used it will never be satisfied with 
blue or alleged black inks of other makes. 


Announcement by Burke & James 


BurKE & JAMES beg to announce that on account of 
the great and expanding business of the company, the 
stockholders have deemed it wise to cause a reorganiza- 
tion to be made for the purpose of giving it a more satis- 
factory form and capital-stock. The Illinois corporation 
known as Burke & James has sold and transferred all 
of its assets, property and good-will to a Delaware 
corporation known as Burke & James, Inc., having a 
capital-stock of $1,000,000.00. The new corporation has 
taken over all of the contracts and obligations of the old 
corporation, and is new moving into the modern and 
commodious four-story building, covering over 100,000 
square feet of floor-space, erected particularly for the 
purposes of its business at Nos. 240 to 252 Ontario Street, 
Chicago. It is confidently expected that the future 
development of the business will greatly exceed the 
satisfactory showing that has heretofore been made. 


More Lenses Stolen 


CAMERAS and photographic lenses seem to be a favor- 
ite booty of sneak-thieves and burglars. The O. H. 
Peck Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., have been the 
victims, recently, of wholesale robbery, a large number 
of valuable lenses and cameras being removed. As we 
have not been favored by the victimized firm with a list 
of the stolen articles, we are unable to publish it, as is 
our custom. We strongly urge that some action be 
taken by dealers to prevent the traffic in, repurchase, and 
sale (by dishonest dealers) of stolen photographic appa- 
ratus, We have the names of several such unscrupu- 
lous firms, and, naturally, absolutely refuse to accept 
their advertisements or mention them in these pages. 
We hope that our cotemporaries will exercise equal 
care for the benefit of their readers. 


The New Grade of Kruxo 


TuHE Kilborn Photo-Paper Company of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, is putting out a new product, a fast-printing pa- 
per and postal card which prints five times faster than 
the regular Kruxo grades and yet retains all the bril- 
liancy and softness of the slower grades of paper. This 


paper has the quality of a chloride paper with the speed 
of a bromide paper. 


It is excellent for enlarging. 





The Agfa Flash-Lamp 


THE editor had the pleasure recently to test the Agfa 
Blitzlicht Flash-Lamp and found it quite the most 
convenient and perfect piece of apparatus for igniting 


flash-powder which has ever come to his notice. Ama- 
teurs who expect to win prizes in our next flash-light 
competition, which will probably be held within a 
twelvemonth, owing to the great interest shown in the 
December Competition, which closed January 31, should 
lose no time in providing themselves with one of these 
lamps and begin at once to make studies for the coming 
contest. 


Ensign Films for Spring-Pictures 


THE amateur who is planning to take landscapes 
with the early spring foliage in its true brilliancy will do 
well to consider Ensign Films. They are fully sensitive 
to green and yellow, extremely rapid, fine-grained and 
yield well-balanced, finely-graded negatives. G. Gen- 
nert, 24-26 East 13th St., New York City, and 16-20 
State St., Chicago, will send circulars on receipt of a 
postal-card mentioning PHoro-ERa. 


Defender Company to Enlarge 


WE are informed that, owing to the rapid growth of 
its business, which has for some time past been taxing 
the full capacity of its present factories, The Defender 
Photo-Supply Company has begun construction-work 
which will result in doubling its output. 


Banquet of Milton Bradley Company 


Tue Fifth Annual Banquet of the officers and em- 
ployes of the Milton Bradley Company was held at 
The Highland Hotel, Springfield, Mass., February 15. 
Mr. A. L. Webber, the advertising-manager, arranged a 
much-appreciated entertainment. 


A Simple Stereo-Attachment 


In the classified advertisements will be found a notice 
of a simple device for taking stereoscopic photographs 
with.an ordinary camera. It consists of a supplemen- 
tary tripod-head with an upper portion arranged to swing 
on lazy-tongs so that the whole instrument may be 
swung, after taking the first picture, to a position exactly 
horizontal with the preceding, but with the lens the 
right distance from its former place to correspond with 
the separation of the normal eyes. The low price 
quoted should cause the small number remaining to sell 
at once, so we advise those interested to lose no time in 
ordering. 

Licensing Flashlight Operators 


In consequence of Assemblyman Higgins’s (Republi- 
can representative from Manhattan, New York State) 
having introduced a bill which requires all operators of 
motion-picture machines to be licensed, the Boston 
authorities think very seriously of taking similar action 
regarding itinerant photographers who go about making 
flashlight-groups of dinner-parties. There has been 
considerable complaint that these individuals have im- 
posed upon diners, by pretending to make a flashlight- 
picture, and collecting money in advance for prints which 
they never deliver. This is something that may engage 
the attention of President Garo and his committee. 
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A New Prism-Binocular aggerated statements in advertisements — the effect is 
modified by a very just appraisal of Coburn’s share in 
producing the results. 

The new feature to be remarked is that the lenses are 
now furnished only in aluminum mounts with iris dia- 
phragms, although the prices, owing to improvements 
in manufacture, are about the same as were formerly 
charged for brass mounts with Waterhouse stops — “ the 
kind you always lose,” to quote Coburn. Jena glass is 
used exclusively. The focal-lengths range from nine to 
twenty-two inches and the prices from $15 to $40, sub- 
ject to 107 for cash. A copy of the new list will be sent 
by mail to readers mentioning PHoro-Era. 


J. L. Lewis’s New Shop 





Berore April 1, J. L. Lewis will be located in his large 
new store at 522 Sixth Avenue, New York City, near 
32d Street, (Greeley Square), opposite Gimbel Broth- 
ers, near Macy’s and the Waldorf Astoria, and only a 
few hundred feet from the new mammoth Pennsylvania 
Terminal, and right at the northern extremity of the 
Hudson Tunnels. Here he will occupy a floor-space of 
3,000 square feet, store and basement, and will have 
increased facilities for his old and new customers. 


Tue C. P. Goerz American Optical Company has just 
completed and placed on the market a new prism- 
binocular of Triéder design, known as the ‘* Neo,” for 
which greater luminosity and improved construction 
throughout are claimed. 

An interesting descriptive catalog of this new field- 
glass, of importance to every photographer in search of 
photographic treasures, may be had by addressing the 


makers at their new location, No. 317 East 54th Street, fa : 
Now Vouk City: Eastman Advertising-Souvenir, 1910 


WE have received from the Eastman Kodak Company 
Catalog of ‘‘Smith’’ Lenses their souvenir-book of the 1910 Advertising-Competi- 
tion, containing reproductions of the prize-winners which 
appeared in the February PHoro-Era and also a good 
selection of other contesting pictures which were pur- 
chased for use in Kodak advertising. Copies will be 
sent to our readers on application to the Eastman Co. 


PINKHAM AND SmitH Company of Boston has sent 
us the new list of the famous P. and S. Semi-Achromatic 
Lenses. Readers of PHoto-Era will recognize several 
old friends among the illustrations, for the “ Smith” 
Lens produces more prize-winners in skilled hands than 
does almost any other one type of lens. — 

The foreword tells in Mr. Smith’s own words the story : 
of the origin of the lens at the request of F. Holland  “ Dear Mr. French: — 


Day and also points out that it is not “ all in the lens ” “We are glad to see the way inquiries continue to 
but largely in the man whe uses it. Following this, come in from your magazine. 

there is a characteristically exuberant tribute from A. L. “Sincerely yours, 

Coburn; but — remarkable to note in these days of ex- * Am. Puoro. TeExr-Book Co.” 








PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


























Society or Title Date Entries Close | Particulars of 
| On exhibition at 
Seventh American Photographic Salon April | Toledo Museum of Art 
1910-1911 May | St. Louis Museum of Art 
| 
International Photographic Exhibition March 1 | Dr. A. Prochoroff 
Moscow, Russia to Secretary 
May 1, 1911 Moscow, Russia 
| 
International Circulating Exhibition March 18 Mr. M. Kiesling, Dept. of 
Berlin to Photographic Apparatus 


8 Kaiserplatz, 
Wilmersdorf, Berlin 


May 15, 1911 


International Industrial Exposition April to | Prof. Emmerich, Dept. Photo- 

Turin, Italy, 1911 Oct., 1911 | graphy and Reproduction 

2 Martin Greif Str. 
Munich, Germany 
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